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Senator Swanson 


Opposes Delay in Science Congress Advises Adop- Shown in Forei 


Naval Building 


President Hoover Is Declared 
To Lack Authority to 
Suspend Work on 
Cruisers. 


Reduction Is Urged 
To Achieve Parity 


Beneficial ‘Effect in Reaching 
Agreement With) England 
On Navies Is Not 


Foreseen. 


| 














Reduction of British seapower to a 
substantial equality with the American 
navy, instead of the United States build- 
ing up to the British strength, and im- 
mediate resumption of work on the three | 
new United States cruisers provided in! 
the last naval appropriation bill, were | 
advocated by Senator Swanson (Dem.),| 
of Virginia, in a statement August 3. | 
Senator Swanson is the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. : 

Senator Swanson said the President’s 


suspension of construction of the cruis- | 
ers, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
naval supply bill, enacted into law by 
Congress, is “contrary to law.” He said 
the President is not vested with discre- 
tion to suspend the expenditures for this 
work “except as to the time the work 
shall begin within the particular fiscai 
year appropriated for,” 


Favors Reconsideration, 


Senator Swanson said that “the Presi- 
dent is subject to the law” the same as 
other Americans, that “there is too much 


disrespect for law in America and it be- | 


hooves the President to obey the law 
himself.” He said the President would 
se a good example to the community if 
he would reconsider the suspension of the 
construction and would proceed to build 
the three cruisers “as directed unless 
Congress should repeal the direction 
given him.” 

Senator Swanson said the President’s 
action in suspending work on the cruisers 
will not aid in obtaining an international 
agreement between Great Britain and 
the United States, regarding naval con- 
struction. America’s best interests, he 
said, require “substantial and _= fair 
parity” between the American and Brit- 
ish navies, and the naval bases of the 
two countries must also enter into this 
consideration. 


Mr. Borah for Reduction. 


o- 


The Senator declared that until Great 


Britain realizes that America is firmly 
determined to have a Navy substantially 
equal to the British Navy, “then and not 
until then will any agreement be 
reached.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee in 


Foreign Relations, has already made | 
public his views opposing parity of the! 
two navies except by reduction of arma- | 
ment by Great Britain in order to ac: 


complish the equality. 

The full text of Senator Swanson’s 
statement follows: 

The announcement made by the Presi- 
dent stating that he would suspend the 


construction of three of thec ruisers ap- | 


propriated for in the last Naval Appro- 
priation Bill is contrary to law. 

The last Appropriation Bill appropri- 
ated and made immediately available to- 
wards the construction of these three 
cruisers $200,000. Under the Appropri- 
ation Bill the President was directed to 
spend this money between July 1, 1929, 
and June 30, 1930, towards the com- 
mencement of these cruisers. 

The language of the appropriation is 
clear and explicit for this purpose. No 


dicretion is given the President in the | 


Apporpriation Bill to suspend the ex- 
penditure of this money for this purpose. 


It is sought to find power for the| 
President to suspend building under the | 


Authization Bill which passed a short 
time prior to the Appropriation Bill. 
This Bill, it should be remembersd, is 
an autohrization empowering Congress 
to make appropriation as therein author- 
zide. This is necessary under the new 
Budget System, as Congress is prohibited 
from having new increases for the Navy 
except where authorized. The Authori- 
zation Bills give authority to Congress 
to appropriate money as therein pro- 
vided, 

The Authorization Bill is not directed 
to the President but is directed to Con- 
gress in controlling its appropriations. 
Congress had the authority in case it 
failed to make the appropriations in 


any year indicated in the bill to make | 


it in the next succeeding year. This 
authority belongs to Congress and not 


the President unless Congress in its ap- | 


propriations so gives him this authority, 

Congress made this appropriation for 
these cruisers and directed the President 
to expend the money in this fiscal year, 

_-and no discretion is left him in this 
matter. He can expend it for this pur- 
ose any time he may deem proper dur- 
ing the fiscal year from July 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930, but he is compelled to 
begin the work and any amount un- 
exvended is still available. 

The President has no authority to sus- 
pend this avpropriation except upon the 
completion of an international agree- 
ment, which must be ratified under the 
Constitution before it becomes effective. 
Efforts were made in the Senate to elim- 
inate the time limit, to extend the time 
limit, and to give the President author- 
ity to expend the sums appropriated 
under the appropriation as he may deem 
proper. All of these efforts were over- 
whelmingly defeated in the Senate and 


«fContinued on Page 3, Column 5.) 














| tilizing practices in the growing of tropi- 


| sentative 


| 


| Assistant Secretary of Com- 








American Methods 


| 
Of Soil Survey U rged 


tion in Pacific Countries. 


The Fourth Pacific Science Congress | 
adopted a resolution urging all Pacific | 
countries to expand soil survey work on | 
a basis comparable to the methods used | 
by the Department of Agriculture, it was | 
announced by the Department on Au- | 
gust 3. 

The Chief of the Division of Soil Fer- | 
tility, Dr. Oswald Schreiner, of the De- | 
partment, pointed out, is making a special 
study of agricultural conditions and fer- 


cal crops such as tea, coffee, rubber, and | 
sugar cane, 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Presentation of the soil survey work | 
of the Department of Agriculture by | 
Dr. Oswald Schreiner, chief of the divi- | 
sion of soil fertility, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils and official repre- 
of the department at the 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress, held this 
summer in Batavia and Dandoeng, Java, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 





Economic Progress 
Shown in Austria 
In Past Two Years 


merce Tells of Condi- 
tions in Radio 


Address. 


Austria, once the keystone of a power- 
| ful imperial structure, exists today as a 
; small country containing only 6,500,000 
people and embracing about 30,000 


| square miles of territory, ravaged as a 
result of the World War, said the As-! 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, Julius | 
Klein, in a radio address over the Na- 
tional Broadeasting system August 3. 
In early post-war years the country 
| had a tragic let-down, and there was 
| doubt among statesmen, eoenomists and 
| business men as to whether Austria 
| would be able to maintain itself, Mr. 
|Klein said; Finally, it became apparent 
| that unless Austria were to be extin- 
| guished, something drastic must be done, 
;and as a result an able Dutch burgo- 
master was appointed by the Society of 
| Nations to take charge of the situation at 
Vienna, it was explained. 

| . By stopping inflation of currency, and 
establishing a large reconstruction loan, 
; Something like economic order was re- 
stored, said Mr. Klein. Austria was ex- 
cused temporarily from payment of war 
| debts, and a new and stable unit, the 
| “schilling,” was established, he stated. 

Marked Progress Noted. 

Austria has made solid economic prog- 
ress in the past two years, Mr. Klein as- 
| serted. Its competitive position is im- 
| proving, exports have increased, an 
finances of the Austrian Federal Govern- 
ment are developing satisfactorily, he 
pointed out. Vienna has become a large 
merchandise-distributing center, and 
| point where tourists leave much money, 
which has helped to restore Austria to 
|a solid economic level, Mr. Klein stated. 

The address follows in full text: 

Vienna has nearly one-third of all the 
inhabitants of Austria. In the days be- 
fore 1918, everything in Vienna had been 
built on a_ scale gprresponding to the 
vastness of the Empire. The business 
houses were imperial in scope, and so, 
too, were the banks. The governmental 
institutions, like the Hapsburg palaces, 
were elaborate and immense, 

Naturally, there occurred in Austria, 
in the early post-war years, a_ tragic 
“let-down,” while the people tried to ad- 
just themselves to the strange, disheart- 
ening position of their country and their 
capital city. 

Looking upon Austria, statesmen, 
economists, and business men were con- 
fronted with grave problems. Commer- 





a question mark. Could it actually main- 
tain itself? In our homely American 
phrase, could it “make both ends meet”? 


men may need to review something of 
| the history of ‘the past few years. Aus- 
| tria, after its emergence as a small sepa- 
|rate State, found itself suddenly shut 
‘off (by the export restrictions of its 
neigbors) from its customary sources of 


, 


| [Continued on Page 


Column 2.) 


Air Connection With A 


| 


Flight, Capta 





Aerial connection between Alaska and 
|any point in the United States is “en- 
tirely practical,” according to the report 
of Captain Ross G. Hoyt, who recently 
flew from New York to Nome, Alaska. 
Part of his report was made public by 
| the Department of War on August 4. 

|. Captain Hoyt also reported that hi 
flight had proved the feasibility of long 
range pursuit. Although he reache 
Nome, he was forced to land on his re- 
turn trip due to water in his gasoline 
tanks. 

In the report he is now preparing, Cap- 
{tain Hoyt tells the story of his flight 
from the time he left New York on the 
afternoon of July 18 until his ship: nosed 
over in a small clearing in the heart of 
the Canadian Rockies at sunset on Sun- 
jday, July 21, just as he had completed 
| 6,000 miles of his 8,460-mile itinerary, 
The full text of the section of the re- 
rt made public by the Department of 
ar follows: 








cially and economically, the country was | 


To understand this problem, business | 


| 


Greater Activity 


on 


Security Issues 





Department of Commerce 
Says $212,000,000 Total 
Was Floated in United 


States in Quarter. 


High Level Reached 
In Month of June 


Amount of New Nominal Capi- 
tal for Period of Three 
Months Is Listed at 
$202,000,000. 


Greater activity in foreign security is- 
sues offered in the United States in June 


| resulted in bringing the total of such is- | 


sues floated in the second quarter of 
1929 to $212,000,000, of which $202,000,- | 
000 was new nominal capital, according 
to a statement made public by the De-| 
partment of Commerce August 3. 

The full text of the statement, pre-| 
pared by Paul D. Dickens, of the Finance | 


|and Investment Division, Bureau of For- | 
| . . 
|eign and Domestic Commerce, follows: 


June Total Was Large. 


Foreign financing in the United States 
during the second quarter of 1929 
amounted to $212,000,000, of which $202,- | 
000,000 was new nominal capital. The| 
volume of flotations was saan 
low early in the quarter but increased 
substantially during the latter part. | 
From $12,500,000 for April and $45,-| 
000,000 in May, the total for June in- 


| creased to $144,000,000, the third largest | 


June total ever recorded. The June fig- 
ure was exceeded during the first quar- 
ter by the. month of March because of 
a $100,000,000 issue by an American cor- 
poration then. The total new nominal 
of foreign capital issues in the United 
States for the first half of 1929 was 
slightly over one-half of that for the 
| corresponding period of 1928. 


foreign financing was the result of sey- 
eral factors, chief among them being 
the temporary easing of the money mar- 
ket in New York and the new feeling 


of confidence resulting from the agree- | 


ment of the experts on German repara- 
tions payments. 


British Shares Introduced. 
teed corporate issues were in greater 


volume than during the first quarter of 
1929, due principally to several flotations 


ties and to large government-guaranteed 
corporate issues for Canada and Chile. 





1A feature of the corporate issues was | 
| the introduction of the shares of several | 


| British corporations to trading on the 
| American market. Financing by Amer- 
jican companies for their operations 
abroad continued heavy and primarily 
for use in Latin America, There was a 
wide geographic distribution of corpo- 
rate issues during the quarter, one issue 
j alone, by an American corporation, af- 
|fecting activities in Canada, England 
| France, Germany, Spain, and Brazil. 

No European government issues were 
publicly offered during the quarter. There 
| was, however, a $50,000,000 credit to the 
|Germen Republic in June which has not 
| been included in this compilation. 


| European Issues Not Large. 
European corporate issues were neither 
jlarge nor numerous. Three by Great 
| Britain were not new 
represent the first public offering of those 
securities in the United States.* The 
other British issue represented Ameri- 
can participation in a new British pub- 
| lic-utility holding and operating com- 
pany. A $3,000,000 credit to the Ruhr 


established in June: 

Canada led all other areas in both 
governmental and total financing. Chief 
among the governmental issues were 
three for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways totaling $78,000,000, of which about 
$48,000,000 was offered in the United 
States. Other large issues during the 
quarter were the Province of British 
Columbia $10,156,000, the Province of 
| Ontaria $35.000,000, and the city of To- 
ronto $10,274,000; of these $2,697,000, 





| 
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laska Practical, 


In Opinion of New York-to-Nome Flier 


Feasibility of Long Range Pursuit Also Demonstrated by 


in Hoyt Says. 


Immediately after the christening of 


the plane by Mrs. Trubee Davison, I | 


climbed into the cockpit, gave the motor 
a brief test and took off easily with a 
full load of 260 gallons, the ship weigh- 
ing at the moment of take-off approxi- 
mately two and a quarter tons, 
Shortly after leaving New York for 
Minneapolis—my first stop—I encoun- 
tered intense thunderstorms with accom- 


panying rains and a high southwest wind | 


blowing directly across my 1,000-mile 
course. These storms grew in in:ensity 


as I proceeded westward over New York | 


state and reached their peak over Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan. 

The air was so rough that I had trouble 
in hloding the ship on an accurate com- 
pass course. Also, low clouds and heavy 
rain made it impossible for me to see 
either shore while crossing the !:kes. 

It was not until I passed over Manito. 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


/not meeting Government standards, and 


The greater activity in the field of | 


Government and government-guaran- | 


by Canadian Provinces and municipali- | 


2} 


issues, but they | 


Chemical Company (Germany) was also 
} 











Federal Certification | jist a 
Of Parachutes ‘eked Heat Congested | 


batieroe Depcaiioks.dskcal TAL PGTIA MNE Oe! 
To Endorse Approved Type. . | 
ie ana Lower CashPrice 








The advisability of issuing approved 
type cerificates to parachute manufac- 
turers whose products meet a number 
of stipulated requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, in order to protect licensed air- | 
craft against the use of all apparatus | 


| 





‘Farm Board Asserts It Is Un- 
fortunate to Crowd Mar- 
ket Faster Than Facil- 
ities Warrant 


| 


to insure that this apparatus will be as | 
safe as possible under all conditions, is 
now under consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it was announced 
August 3. 

In order to obtain approval of a given 
type of parachute under the proposed 
regulations, a manufacturer would be re- 
quired to present to the Department 
complete drawings and specifications, it 
was explained. 

Full text of the Department follows: | 

To prevent the use in licensed aircraft 
of all apparatus not meeting the Gov- | 
ernment’s standards, and to insure that | 
this apparatus will be as safe as pos- 
sible under all conditions, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is now considering 
the advisability of issuing Approved 


Quotations Are Higher. 
For Future Delivery 


Chairman Legge Declares There 
Is No Intention to Make Fore- 
east Regarding Proper 
Selling Point. 





The excessive crowding of wheat onto 
|the market with the consequent conges- 
tion at export terminals has created a 
far wider spread than usually exists be- 
|tween cash wheat prices and prices of 
wheat sold for future deliveries, the 
Federal Farm Board stated August 3. 
The Board’s statement was issued as | 
the result of numerous telegrams and 
communications received apprising the | 








[Continwed on Page 3, Column 4.) 








| 
| 


Payments Analyzed. 


The full text of Mr. Gilbert’s letter 
submitting the report follows: 

“T have the honour to present herewith 
jan interim Report covering the execution 
of the Experts’ Plan during the first nine 
|months of the fifth Annuity year, through 
|May 31, 1929. This Report gives the 

usual analysis of reparation payments 
jand transfers for the nine months’ pe- 
|riod; and it also reviews, in a prelimi- 
jnary way, the development of German 
}economie life during the period of about 
six months which has elapsed since the 
presentation of the last Report. 

“The principal event of the past six 
months has been, of course, the meeting 
of the Committee. of Experts, which 
reached a unanimous agreement on June 
7, 1929, and transmitted to the Govern- 


e 

Reparations Problem 

Marked Recently by cxmoriction: received apprising the 
U l I fl veloped at export points. The conges- | 
nusua n uences tion appeared to be greatest at the port | 
we ea of Galveston, it was explained. 

S. Parker Gilbert Describes “a Proper Prices Not sae ‘ 
x —: * oe | e Board’s statement also announce 
Conditions in Submitting that it has made no forecast and will 

: make no forecast regarding “a proper 

Report on Operation price for wheat for this market year.” 

Of Dawes Plan. ; a full text of the Board’s statement 
ollows: 

: : oe “The Federal Farm Board is being be- 

; German. credit and business conditions siege by telephone calls, telegrams, and 

in recent months have been dominated by letters regarding overcrowded terminals 

exceptional influences, arising, on the and transportation facilities for the 
one hand, from the unprecedented sever- ae rj ee nee ee 

: od : ng of wheat onto 

ity of the winter and the budgetary dif- ‘created . far wider spread between cash 

ficulties of the Reich, and on the other,|wheat prices and prices of wheat sold 

from the attraction exercised by the high for future deliveries than usually exists. 
level of money in New York and the | ame Votre! ~~ oe ~ —— 
su se imeident to th . {nO Statement or forecast whatso 
ers Cobtantee “et 1908 te othe deal concerning a proper: Price for. wheat. for 
iP » .or “he nna) this market year nor does it propose to 
séttlement of the reparation problem. | do so, but under conditions which exist 

That is the statement made by the|this season when all reports agree on a 
Agent General of Reparations, S. Parker |SUbstantial reduction in woxld supply as 
Gilbert, in a letter submitting his interim|C°™Pared with last year, it seems un- 
report to the Reparation Commission on | fortunate to crowd wheat onto the mar- 
‘the operation of the so-called Dawes|Ket faster than existing facilities can 
Plan. Conies of the report, dated July 1,|handle it, resulting in cash prices which 
and covering the execution of the Dawes|®"€ much lower than contract prices for 
Bien Goring the first nine months of |future delivery.” 
the fifth annuity year have been received r . : , 
by the Department of the Treasury. Worst Situation at — 

In his conclusion, Mr. Gilbert discusses|_ AS SPokesman for the Boarc Se eee | 
the negotiations which have resulted in *"der Legge, the Chairman, said he had | 
the recommendations that the so-called | Pothing to add to the written ypc oe 
Young Plan (Experts Plan of 1929) be | Ment, which he said had been carefu y 
adopted by the interested nations as a| Worded to meet the Board’s precise view 
| method which gives to Germany and the of the Situation. : 
creditor countries the opportunity for, ,He said, however, that congestion at 
| the definite settlement of the reparations Galveston, Texas, presented the worst 
| problem. \situation but that there were other 
places, which he did not feel disposed to 
mention by name, where overcrowded 
conditions are existing or are in prospect, 

or as he expressed it, “in the offing.” 

Asked if he meant New York or Boston 

|aS among these, he said he would not 

say that they were particularly in mind. 

The Board had no statement to make 

|regarding what might happen if the 

crowding of port facilities continued in the 

effort to crowd the market with the grain 

commodities, Mr. Legge said the ques- 

tion of shipments through respective 

ports is a matter under the Interstate 

Commerce Commission and that Inter- 

state Commerce Commissioner Lewis has 

the subject particularly under his juris- 

diction. 
| 


Embargo Discussed. 

Several years ago, the port of New 
York experienced a freight congestion 
and an embargo was ordered at that 
time to relieve the situation. Mr. Legge 
;said of course it is possible that where 
overcrowded conditions occur it 1s possi- 
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New York Central Seeks 
To Finance New Equipment, 








relieve a given situation. 

The Farm Board has a rather crowded 
program of conferences for “e week be- 
ginning August 5, Chairman Legge 
said, and some statement 
them may be made public August 5. 
Asked if the Board had made any ar- 
rangements with wool cooperative asso- 
iciations, he said that several of them 





The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany, on August 3, applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $10,200,000 in 444 per cent 
equipment trust gold certificates. The| 
application was made in Finance Docket 
No. 7756, and is supplemental to an ap- 
plication of March 27, in Finance Docket 
No. 7519. The certificates and attached | 


lividend warrants or rights natin hal ——— 
fee ca Geniceniy ‘Tous Caiman | Publie Aid Is Sought 
‘To Maintain Peace 


o 
oO, 
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|New York. 









‘Seeretary Davis Warns of Dan- 
| ger in Relying on Treaty. 
The Seceretary of Labor, James J. 
|Davis, addressing the British War Vet- 
/erans of America at Philadelphia August 
|4, warned that despite the General Pact 
|for the Renunciation of War, which hag 
| been accepted by the nations of the 


|world as an instrument of national pol- 
jiey, there is danger of all nations set- 


Complete 
News Summary 















- + . Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 


Page. 






. 





The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


|been adjusted forever. “The danger,” 
|he said, ‘is that public opinion may 
|change and weaken. It must be ever- 
\lastingly kept awake and alive.” 
Secretary Davis pointed out that no 
statement of public policy, no matter 
how wise or good, no matter how bind- 
ling and solemn, can stand without the 
| support of public opinion. Without such 
support, he said, the General Pact for 
the Renunciation of War would fail. 
“Fortunately for the world,” he added, 


























‘port is world-embracing.” (The full text 
of the address will be found on Page 3.) 








| gested that the comparatively limited 


No Proof Is Found 


Alex- | 84rd 


|ble an embargo might result in order to 


regarding | 


|tling back and assuming that ail has) 












“O 
our success the blessings of self- 


goveri ment and the advantages of 
free institutions.” 





UR true mission is to teach 
by example and to show 








—Millard Fitls:ore, 
President of the United States, 
1850—1853 
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| British Firms Plan | Boxineas Level 


Uniformity in Colors 


Proposal Involves Creation of 
Permanent ‘Color Council.’ 





The ,establishment of a permanent 
“Color Council” whose function it will 


| be to determine, coordinate and propa- Activities of 1928 Reviewed 


gate color tendencies is being planned 
in Great Britain, according to a report) 
from Consul A. R. Thomson, at Brad- | 
ford, England, made public August 3 | 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In the opinion of the adherents of the 
scheme, considerable benefits should ac- 
crue to the industries concerned. The 
idea was originally put forward about 


|a year ago at a meeting convened by 
\the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 


and 
other interests have subsequently sug- | 


scheme then advanced on behalf of the | 
Yorkshire dyers should be widened in | 
such a way that all manufacturers, | 
dyers, and distributors concerned with | 
color tendencies should have the oppor- | 
tunity of participating. 

It is intended that not only dress goods 
manufacturers, but those of every in- 
dustry in which color plays a part, such 
as motor-body builders, the makers of 
furnishing fabrics, and boot and shoe 
manufacturers, should come within the 
scope of the scheme. 


‘Former Kaiser Owned 
Steamship Interest 


Result of Inquiry Into Ham- 
burg-American Line Own- 
ership Under War Claims 
Act Announced. 

The results of an investigation of re- 


ports that the former Ge:man Kaiser 
had a_ substantial interest in the 


Hamburg-American Steamship Line and | 


a failure to find any proof of such 
interest were announced in 
minutes, made, public August 38, of a 


hearing: beiije*#the Referee, W. M.xWs' 


Splawn, acting under the War Claims 
Settlement Act of 1928. The Referee was 
acting for the Arbiter under that Act, 
Judge Edwin B. Parker. It was an- 


nounced at the Arbiter’s office that the | 
record with respect to the interests of | 


the former ruling families in the proper- 
ties involved in the claims pending be- 
fore the Arbiter is now closed. 


The minutes summar.ze the dicussion | 


of the status of evidence submitted re- 
ing the ruling families’ interests 
and the Referee, after hearing counsel 
for both the Government and the claim- 
ants, held that the claimants have dis- 
charged the burden of proof upon them 
with respect to those interests. The Gov- 
ernment counsel announced the Govern- 
ment has no further evidence to offer and 
expressed doubt if the Government ever 
would have any aditional evidence on 
the subject. 
Previous Policy Cited. 


The policy the Arbiter has herctofore 
outlined is to carve out of the pending 


or others of the former ruling families 
have interests with a view to dealing on 


ests on a wholly separate basis. 

The full text of the official minutes of 
the hearing just made public follows: 

Pursuant to notice a hearing was held 
before the Referee in the office of the 
War Claims Arbiter in the Investment 
Biulding in Washington, on July 30, 1929. 
| The appearances before the Referee were 
Walter C. Shoup, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
representing the Government of the 


Mr. William D, Devoe, Dr. Fritz Strube, | 


and Dr. P. J. Kooimaa, representing the 
German snip claimants. There were also 
| present Dr. Paul Leverkuehn, German 
Property Commissioner, and others. 
The Referee opened the meeting by 
referring to that part of the Settlement 
of War Claims Act requiring the inter- 
est of the German Government and of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Tests of Corn Stalks 
Index of State of Soil 





Chemical Analyses Reveal Need 
For Fertilization. 


Chemical testing of cornstalks has been 
found to be a means of reducing the 
| fertilizer bill by indicating the elements 
lof plant-food that the soil lacks, so that 
| farmers may concentrate on fertilizers 
for supplying the deficiencies, it was 
stated August 2 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The full text o 


| 


Pine statement follows: 


Cornstalk testing by chemical methods 
aluable by enabling the 
in the} 
Nitrogen, potas- | 
sium, and phosphorus salts are the plant- 
foods most often found to limit the crop | 


| has proved v _ eng 

farmer to identify deficiencies 
| plant-food in his spil. 
| 


yields. 


| 


gen and potassium. ; 
“Corn plants growing under soil con- 


ditions of nitrogen starvation,” he says, 
“display a yellowish green to yellow color 
By splitting 
open cornstalks and applying to the tis- 
sues a few drops of a solution of diphen- 
“it has that public opinion, and the sup-| ylamine in concentrated sulphuric acid | agriculture and 


of the leaves and stalks. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.1 
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|reached the highest‘level ever attained, ~~ 


| largest ever reached, exceeding that of 
| 1927 by 5 per cent, and that of the de- 


official | 


claims any properties in which the Kaiser | 


their merits with those particular inter- | 


United States; and Dr. Walter Winkle ,, | 


George N. Hoffer, of the Department 
of Agriculture, describes the symptoms 
and the chemical tests by which the 
farmer may establish shortages of nitro- 
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Attains Highest 
Point in History © 


In Yearbook Issued by 
The Department of 
Commerce. 


Output of Factories 
Reached New Record 


Further Expansion in Produe- 
tion of Farms and Increase 
In Exports Are Noted in 
Annual Survey. 


Business in the United States in 1928 


continuing ‘the prosperity characteristic 
of every year since 1921, and reflecting 
the steadily increasing efficiency of both 
industry and trade, the Department of 
Commerce stated August 3 in a detailed 
review of the year’s activities. 

The review is contained in the Com- 
merce Yearbook for 1928 just made pub- 
lic and covering the Department's stud- 


ies, statistical and otherwise, into busi- 
ness and industrial activities. (The full 
text of the review of the year as sum- 
marized by the Department will be 
found on Page 6.) 


Factories Set Record. 
Manufacturing production was / the 


pression year, 1921, by 66 per cent, it 
was pointed out. Of the 12 groups of 
manufacturing industries distinguished, 
|9 showed increases in output as com- 
| pared to 1927, the Yearbook said. Wages 
paid in factories were the greatest ever 
reported, with slightly larger earnings 
per worker, it was stated. 
Agricultural production showed a 
|further expansion in 1928, despite the 
decline in the number of workers on 
farms, and acreage planted to crops was 
slightly larger. than any other postwar 
year; it was declared: Thé weighted in- 
dex of farm prices averaged for the ¢al- 
endar year 1928 about 6 per cent higher 
than in 1927, and higher than in any 
other year since 1920 except 1925. 
The general level of commodity prices 
in 1928 was comparatively steady, 
though the wholesale price index aver- 
aged somewhat that in 1927, it was de- 
clared. There was a slight decline in the 
cost of living index which reflects re- 
tail prices, it was said. 
Wholesaling Declined. 

The value of sales reported by whole- 
sale dealers in 1928 was about one per 
cent less than the year before, despite 
some slight rise in price levels, the pub- 
lication stated. Sales of department 
stores, chain stores, and~ mail-order 
houses made record totals, partly due 
to a shift in their favor from other 
classes df stores for which there are 
no statistical data, it was explained. 
Exports were 5.4 greater in value than 
in 1927, in spite of the fact that there 
was almost no change in the prices, of 
the commodities sold abroad, it was said. 
The excess of imports was greater than 
in any other year since 1921, amounting 
to $1,038,000,000. 
| Financial transactions continued to ex- 
| pand, and many new records for volume 
| were established. Check payments by 
{banks increased, for the country as a 
| whole by 20 per cent, it was stated, and 
| total resources of American banks in- 
| creased 5 per cent over 1927. 


France Seeks to Stop 
Exodus of Farmers 








‘Bill Asks for National Bureau 
To Keep People on Farms. 


| 
| 





A bill tending to check the exodus of 
the rural population of France towards 
the cities has been recently introduced 
| by the Secretary of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Vice President of 
the Group of Agriculturists in the Cham-~- 
ber of Deputies, Prosper Blanc, accord- 
ing to a report from American Consul H. 
M. Cochran, made public .August 3 by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The bill provides for the creation of 
a National Bureau of Agricultural, Eeo- 
nomic and Social Research to devise the 
means of checking the rural exodus in 
France. This Bureau would be attached 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, presided 
,over by the Minister himself, and_ its 
members partly appointed by the Min- 
ister and partly elected by Departmental © 
Committees which would be established — 
in each Department of France. Under © 
the Departmental Committees, local — 
posts, constantly in close touch with the | 
rural population, would be organized. 

The National Bureau and its depart- 
mental sections would study all questions 
regarding the equipment of rural 
oughs with water, gas, electricity 
telephone; all matters pertaining to 
improvement of legislation, especiall 
| regards inheritance, access to: small | 
ownership, and agricultural loans; 
finally a complete program for the 
provement of intellectual life im 
country with the introduction, th 
all the advantages which tute 
far the privileges of large urban Ts, 

The National Bureau would be 
by an annual appropriation m the 
of the Department of cultu 
subsidies from the Government, 
artments, municipalities, cha 

icultural 


|and by gifts gac 
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Avuruorizep SrareMeNTS ONLY Are Presentep Herein, Brine 
Pusttsyep WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


pmotion of Peace | 
| 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 1929 


Favored to Preserve 


National Prosperity | Difficulties of Nation in Years Immediately Following | Subject of Ingu ry 


: = World War Presented in Address by Mr. Kline. ae 
Senator Thomas Says Public : Ce hme \Money Sought for Settle- 
- Sentiment Eventually May | [Continued from Page 1.1 ' ment With First Husband 


| food supplies, of coal, and of raw mate-{ 1928, especially in the extension of the After Annullment Had 
Make Further Wars | reale for its factories. It was experienc- | area under cultivation and the develop- | é 
Impossible. | ing the ghastly sensation of physical! ment of the dairying industry. | Been Set Aside. 
strangulation. The result was disruption,| There are a number of factors that 


Ts Asked to Settle 


| 


For Appointments to Postmasterships 


Commission to Test Applicants Under Nine Labor Disputes 
Authority of Executive Order. 


| Civil Service 


. 
‘Seven Controversies Were 
Idaho—Hansen, $1,100, June 24, 1929. Adjusted During Week, 


Indiana—Chalmers, $1.500, July 12, 
1929; Dana, $2,000, July 9, 1929. Department of Labor 
States. 


Iowa—Cumberland. $1,800, July 
29; Lewis, $1,500, July 19, 1929. 


The Civil Service Commission, acting | 


upon the request of the Post Office De- | 


partment, has announced plans for exam- | 


inations to be held in September | 55 6, 


The examina- | 


- Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 

- in an address in Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, August. 4, declared that 
while today national and individual se- 
curity make absolutely necessary prepa- 
ration for national defense, public senti- 
ment in the future may make war im- 
possible. “For our national policy,” he 
said, “let us promote the program. of 
peace and for our national security let 
us maintain a reasonable degree of pre- 
paredness.” 


ere ee Werk On, the cose one time there was an imminent threat 


War Veterans of America of the entrance 
of Great Britain into the World War. 
The full text of his address follows: 

Today is the fifteenth anniversary of 
the entrance of Great Britain into the 
World War. 
casion should be observed here in Inde- 
pendence Square, in the shadow of In- 
dependence Hall, and in Philadelphia, 
the “Cradle of American Liberty.” 

Described as Historic Spot. 

It was here that the Declaration of 
Independence was proclaimed; it was 
here that the Continental Congresses 
met, and it was here that the sentiments 
of liberty, freedom and independence 
were crystallized into the American Con- 
stitution and the Government of 
United States. 

From this starting point in the space 
of 153 years, the American people—a 
mixture of the best blood of the na- 
tions, have developed a government now 
one of the oldest, unquestionabiy the 
richest, and perhaps the most powerful 
of the earth. 

As a member of the American Con- 
gress, without boast or exultation, and 
ever mindful of the courage, valor and 
heroism of our foes of recent days, per- 
mit me to express and convey the thanks 
and gratitude of the American people 
to you veterans of foreign birth who 
were cailed to wear the uniform and 
fight beneath the colors of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Tialy, Poland and Belgium. 

At this service here today the veterans 
of America, the hosts of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of the 
American War, the Veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Con- 
federate Veterans of America, all led 
by Owen Thomas Edgar, the sole sur- 
vivor of the Mexican War, join hands 
and voices with you in demanding that 
War as an instrument of national policy 
shall be forever banished frem the earth. 

It is claimed by some that only through 
war can either national or human prog- 
ress be made. I do not subscribe to such 
a doctrine. This may have been true in 
former ages, but assuredly not so to- 
day. No nation and no people can profit 
permanently from war. America has 
grown great and rich and powerful, not 
through war, but in ‘spite of war. 

In recent times, through the annihila- 
tion of space and distance, the world has 
grown so small that war anywhere dis- 
turbs peoples everywhere. It is not 
enough that America be at peace. It 
is not enough that the great nations rep- 
resented here shall have. their tents 
folded and their flags furled. To be safe 
we must not only be at peace. ourselves, 
but we must exert every influence to 
keep other peoples at peace. 

In this program our duty is plain. We 
must remember that the other nations 
are our neighbors. We cannot live to 
ourselves alone. For America to enjoy 
peace, other nations must enjoy peace. 
For America to be prosperous and happy, 
our neighbors must likewise enjoy pros- 
perity and security. 

In former times peoples and govern- 
ments prepared for war and Welcomed 
armed contests. It may seem to some 
that this spirit of destruction and con- 
quest still stalks the land. If such there 
be, I hope their fears, or perhaps de- 
sires, go unfounded and unfulfilled. 

Efforts Toward Peace. 

‘I think I see a brighter day. On this 
historic spot let us rejoice that peoples 
and governments everywhere are declar- 


ing and preparing peace instead of war. | 


As evidence of this development I. have 
only to remind you that the League of 


Nations is now functioning and the World | 


Court is now sitting at Geneva, and the 
covenants of the Kellogg Peace Pact are 
now the universal law of mankind. 

As another step in this development; 
as another chapter in the program of 
peace, and with approval and thanksgiv- 
ing, I commend the MacDonald-Hoover 
understanding for the immediate reduc- 
tion of naval aramaments. 

In former times some fortunate or un- 
fortunate ma. assumed to be the State. 
At a later date a group or groups as- 
sumed to speak for the State. Today a 
man or group, a king or crown, if not 
in step with the advancing thought of 
mankind is cast aside, for.publie opinion 
is assuming the dictatorship of the world. 

While we have and do condemn war, 
while we have pledged our governments 


and our peoples not to resort to war ex- | 


cept in our own defense, yet national 
and individual security demand that we 
ever be prepared to defend our borders 
and to protect our peoples against all ag- 
gression. Today such a degree of pre- 
parednes. is not only justified but abso- 
lutely necessary. Tomorrow, however, 
we sincerely hope that crystallized public 
sentiment will make war impossible and 
even unthinkable. 

While we are preparing for peace, while 
we entertain an abundant hope for per- 
manent peace, and while public sentiment 
is being crystallized against war, we 
must not forget 6,000 years of human 
history, we must not misinterpret the 
forces which control the destinies of 
peoples and of nations, and we must not 
discount too liberally the frailties and 
weaknesses_of mankind. For our na- 
tional policy let us promote the program 
of peace, and for our national security 
let us maintain a reasonable degree of 
preparedness. 

Treatment of Veterans, 

Without hesitation or reservation I 
hold that our best national insurance 
against injury, or damage, or war, is for 
our people and our Government to ac- 
cord proper recognition to and _ take 
proper care of those who fought our 
countries’ battles. The position of the 
fallen is secure. They are beyond hu- 
man aid. Although dead, they will live 
in our hearts forever. 

But what about the living? Too many 
of thém have already been forgotten. 
The flower of our youth, by war con- 
verted into human wrecks, are with ws 
still, The needy, the maimed, the dis- 


¥ 


‘been wipe out. 


| starvation was known aff too often. 


| and Hungary. 
, were fundamentally unsound. 


It is fitting that this oc-} 


the > 
| be extinguished, something drastic must 


Spanish- | 


| commercial 


|gradualiy being developed. 


chaos, frustration, and bewilderment. 


| Animosities’ developed between Vienna | 
itself was | 


and the provinces. Vienna 
struggling with the influx of footloose, 
desperate people who had swarmed there 
from the territories now no longer Aus- 
train. Few of these had jobs. Thousands 
of positions once held by Viennese had 
So unemployment. was 
rife. 

Hunger stalked the streets, and actual 
The 
distress grew more and more acute. At 
incursions from Bavaria 
State financial operations 
Resources 
were lacking. The balance of payments 


of Bolshevist 


| against Austria was terrifying. The in- 


flation of the currency attained fantastic 
proportions, with the State printing- 


| presses pouring out streams of paper 


+“ 


money that “didn’t mean a thing” except 
that the unit-value was diving like a 
plummet. Austrian officials, meanwhile 
were making frantic appeals to every 
conceivable source of help. 


Austrian Currency 
Was Greatly Inflated 


Finally it became apparent to Euro- 
pean .statesmen, and to business men 
everywhere, that, unless Austria were to 


be done. Intervention was undertaken 
by the Society of Nations. A Dutch 
burgomaster, Dr. Zimmerman, was put 
in charge of the situation at Vienna, with 
broad authority to take measures as were 
necessary to save Austria. He is an able 


| man, and he did an admirable job. 


The inflation of the currency was 
summarily stopped. A _ large recon- 
struction loan was made available for the 
country. Austria was “excused,” for a 
term of years, from the necessity of 
fulfilling its obligations with respect to 
war reparations and the repayment of 
money that had been advanced for emer- 
gency relief. 
“schilling,” was established, whose value 
was fixed (and has remained) at a little 
more than 14 cents. 

So, very gradually, something like 
economie order was restored—and, de- 
spite its unquestioned poverty and weak- 
ness, Austria. through the past half- 
dozen years, has been doggedly “beai- 
ing back” toward the relatively secure 
position that it occupies today. ; 

Austria has made really solid economic 
progress in the last two years. There has 
been, for example, a steady accumula- 
tion of capital in the country. In 1928 
savings deposits in Austria increased 20 
per cent and reached a total equivalent 
to about $200,000,000. 

Long-term financing in the domestic 
market on a very modest scale is again 
a possibility. Dependence on foreign 
credits is giving way 
creasingly to the use of domestic. bank 


nesourees, in accordance with a definite | 
| policy of the Austrian National Bank— 


an institution, by the way, in the recon- 
struction era. 

Industrial Output 

Has Shown Gain 


Industrial output in Austria is prob- 


ably 35 per cent greater than it was five 
years ago. The mounting mechanical 
efficiency has reduced the overhead. It 
has meant that 10 to 15 per cent fewer 
workmen are employed. This largely ex- 
plains the continued high level of un- 
employment, which seems likely to be a 
chronic disease in Austria for the next 
decade at least and will naturally prove 
a heavy burden on the country’s economic 
life. 

Austria’s competitive position is im- 
proving. and new foreign markets are 
The coun- 
try’s domestic exports have risen from 
about $266.000,000 in 1925 to nearly 
$310,000,000 in 1928—while, over the 


same period, the imports have increased | 
|from $396,000,00 


in $447,000,000. You 
will notice that the “unfavorable baJance” 
in merchandise shipments, that is, ex- 
cess of imports over exports, was more 
than $137,000,000 last year. 

According to Austrian figures, that 
country bought from the United States 
in 1928 about $30,000,000 worth of goods 
and sold to us a little more than $11,- 
000,000 worth. The United States ranked 
fifth as a source of Austria’s imports— 
supplying 6%4 per cent of the total. Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia hold first and 
second place. The largest items in our 
sales to Austria are raw cotton, food- 
stuffs, and metals. 

The finances of the Austrian federal 
government are developing satisfactor- 
ily. Current revenues regularly exceed 
current expenditures by a_ substantia! 
amount—thus providing important sums 


for capital investments in railways, tele- | 


phones, telegraphs, and similar utilities. 

The difficuities of Austrian farmers are 
still very great, and land values are cor- 
respondingly low. Austria is trying hard 
to develop its agriculture, so as to meet 
more of its food requirements from do- 
mestic production. In general, there was 
an appreciable advance in that field in 


abled, the sick and the helpless, have 
no arm upon which to lean save the 
Government which called them to the 
colors. Those responsible for our poli- 
cies have decreed that no expense shall 
be spared in caring for the soldiers of 
the republic. Money has been appro- 
priated. Homes and hospitals have been 
constructed, 

Much has been accomplished but our 
task has not been completed. Profitable 
employment should 
dered and not grudgingly given to the 
able. Agencies should geek the sick and 
helpless, rather than force them to prove 
their case and beg for help. The de- 
pendents of our defenders should not be 
overlooked. The damage done should be 
repaired. The losses sustained should 
be met. The suffering caused should be 
allayed. 

To you veterans of Great Britain and 
our allied nations: The governments for 
which you fought should, by both policy 
and administration, so care for you and 
your dependents as to afford you constant 
satisfaction that you were called to the 
colors. 

To you veterans of America: With 
the American policy pf national insur- 
ance properly administered, with the 
American policy of preparedness estab- 
lished and maintained and 
American 
peace ever uppermost, 
Government founded 
bless mankind forever. 


the 
here 


American 
will live to 


A new and stable unit, the | 


in- | 


be graciously ten- | 


with the} 
policy for the promotion of | 


help to offset the adverse “visible” bai- 
ances in Austria’s international payments 
—the “cash-book” of the country, as it 
is called. Important revenue is derived 
from Austria’s own capital investments 
ebroad. 


Vienna Important as 
Merchandise Center 


Then there are the profits derived from 

Vienna’s position as a merchandise-dis- 
tributing center for a considerable part 
of the trade of the Balkans and south- 
eastern Europe. In this respect the city 
still retains much of its importance, in 
| spite of the new frontiers and trade bar- 
riers that have been thrown up. Com- 
mercially, Vienna’s position is strategic. 
Tradition and custom serve to reinforce 
that fact. Age-old business habits, 
firmly intrenched over long periods, have 
a way of persisting—and resisting 
abrupt attempts to change them. So 
Vienna continues to be a commercial 
center of no mean magnitude—and it will 
gain in importance when the Rhine-Main- 
| Danube Canal is completed within the 
next few years, linking the North Sea 
to the Black Sea by an inland waterway 
extending diagonally acress the whole 
continent. 

The handling of the large transit traf- 
fic through Austrian territory brings 
money to the country’s coffers. And, 
too, the strong financial interests in Vi- 
enna take care of the financing of many 
merchandise transactions in which the 
shipments never see Austria. 

Some of our American commercial 
representatives who have made a care- 
ful study of the matter are convinced 
that, in the “give and take” of current 
international dealings of all sorts, the 
situation of Austria is, in the aggre- 
gate, decidedly more sound and encour- 
aging than is realized by many Aus- 
trians themselves. The stability of the 
Austrian currency—the maintenance of 
its exchange value—seems to bear out 
such a belief. 

One must not forget the tourist traf- 


! fie, which in Austria (as in most of the 


other Europgan countries) is a very im- 
portant source of national income. The 
country has a great variety of attrac- 
tions, of which Americans are becoming 
more and more aware. The scenery in 
the Austrian Alps—the celebrated Ty- 
rol—is nothing less than magnificent. 
Splendid musical and dramatic festivals 
are held at Salzburg every summer; the 
famous theatrical producer, Max Rein- 
hardt, stages there some of his most 
unusual spectacles. 


Judge Named Adviser 


On Law Enforcement 


Federal Jurist to Direct Sur- 
vey on Organization and 
Business of Courts. 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement announced 
August 3 that Judge Joseph C. Hutche- 
son, Jr., of Houston, Tex., will be con- 
sultant and adviser to the Commission 
on the subject of Federal trial courts 
and their organization. Judge Hutche- 
son is United States District Judge for 
the Southern District of Texas. He was 
appointed Federal judge by President 
Wilson in April, 1918. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Judge Hutcheson served as legal ad- 


vised for the city of Houston from 1913, 


to 1917 and mayor of Houston from 1917 
|to 1918. He is dean of the South Texas 
School of Law and a member of the 
American, Texas State, and Harris 


‘County Bar Association. 


Born in Texas. 
Judge Hutcheson was born in Houston 
in 1879 cf Virginia parentage. He was 
educated at the Bethel (Va.) Military 


| Academy and the University of Virginia. 


He studied law at the University of 
Texas and was graduated from that 
University in 1900. He practiced law in 
the city of Houston prior to his election 
as mayor of that city. 

In addition to acting as consultant and 
adviser to the Commission, Judge 
Hutcheson will direct the survey of the 
facts to be obtained for the Commission 
relating to the organization, business 
and jurisdiction of the United States 
District Courts, and the question of ap- 
propriate legislation growing out of that 
study. 

Judge .Hutcheson’s work as Federal 
| judge has brought him in touch with 
Federal court business of all kinds and 
in a number of jurisdictions. In addi- 
tion to his own district, he has sat as 
} district judge in the other three districts 
of Texas, in the two Federai districts of 
Louisiana, and in the U. S. district court 
in New York City. 
as visiting judge in 
over a period of many years have given 
{him a wide range of experience with the 
; judicial business of the Federal courts 
in commercial, industrial and rural] dis- 
tricts. .In the Southern Distriet 
Texas, where he sits regularly, the court 
jhas a highly diversified body of litiga- 
| tion, including cases relating to immi- 
gration, customs, coast guard, admiralty 
and general commercial cases. ilis dis- 
trict includes a great part of the Mexi- 
can- border, and in consequence, he is 
called upon from time to time to try 
cases relating to international matters. 

Experienced in Appellate Work. 

Judge Hutcheson has also sat in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit, and will be able to bring to his 
work with the Commission the expe- 
{rience gained from appeliate Federal 
court work. ; . 

While on the bench, Judge Hutcheson 
has delivered addresses to various as- 
| sociations dealing with the subject of 
crime and criminal justice and has served 
as a member of the American Prison 
Association and the National Probation 
Association. He has also contributed a 
number of articles to legai periodicals. 

In the course of his service as judge, 
he has given a great deal of time and 
study to the modernization of legal ma- 
chinery and methods of dealing with 


the conditions giving rise to crime, the 
| prevention of crime, housing and care 
|of prisoners, and the passage of legisla- 
‘tion with respect to probation. 


The cases he has had | 
these jurisdictions | 


of | 


Application by Maud Lee Mudd, aged | ti 
20, a restricted Osage-Seneca Indian, for | 
an unrestricted release of $85.000 of the | 
$350.000 funds held in trust for her by 
the Department of the Interior has been | 

j the basis of an investigation by that De- 3 ed & 
partment and the Department of Justice for receipt of applications. 
into long-drawn out litigation in Okla-|the examination, to be stated on the ad- | 29, 1927. 


throughout the country. 


|Commission, are not to be held under | 
the Civil Service Act and rules, but 
junder an Executive Order of May 10, 


August 30 is fixed as the latest date | 
The date of 


homa and Arizona courts between vari- |mission cards sent to applicants, will be | 


ous parties claiming an interest in her | 
estate, according to a statement made | 
public on August 3 by the Secretary of 


the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


What disposition is to be made of the | nounces an open competitive examina- 
application for funds has not been de- 


‘about 15 days later. 
The full text of the statement follows: | 
At the request of the Postmaster Gen- | 

jeral, the Civil Service Commission an- | 


tion to fill the position of postmaster at | 


cided, however, it was announced. The/ each of the offices hereinafter named at | 


statement follows in full text: 
Maud Lee Mudd, 20, a restricted Osage- 
Seneca Indian, whose funds in the cus- 


tody of the Department of the Interior 


aggregate over $350,000, has recently 
presented to the Department an appli- 
eation for an unrestricted release of $85,- 
000 of these funds. 


Annullment Set Aside. 
In view of the prolonged litigation in 
‘the courts of Oklahoma and Arizona be- 


tween various parties claiming an inter- | 


est in the Indian girl’s estate, the De- 


partment of the Interior has taken the | 


ceeasion of this application to make a 
thorough investigation of the case in col- 
laboration with the Department of 
Justice. 

Under the supervision of Assistant 
Attorney General Luhring, of the De- 
partment of Justice, and First Assistant 
Secretary Dixon and Indian Commis- 
sioner Rhoads, of the Department of the 
Interior, joint hearings of the two De- 
partments have been held at the Depart- 
mest of the Interior, during the past 
week, at which Maud Lee Mudd, her first 
husband, Earl Gordon; her second hus- 
band, Joe Wilson, and her brother-in- 
law, Vic Wilson, have been examined. 
No decision has yet been reached as to 
the disposition of the application for 
funds, 

The Arizona 
pending before 
that State has 
an annullment 


s 


the Supreme Court of 
consisted principally of 


; which' a vacancy exists or is about to 
‘occur. It is expected that appointments 
| will be made as a result of this exami- | 
nation unless it is found in the interest | 
of the service to fill any vacancy by| 
transfer or promotion. 


Examination to Be Held 
Under Executive Order 


This is not an examination under the! 
Civil Service Act and rules, but is held! 
| under an Executiv¢ order of May 10, | 
1921, providing for such procedure. The} 
date for assembling of competitors will! 
be stated ‘on the admission cards sent 
applicants after the date for the close 
'of receipt of applications and will be 
| about 15 days after that date. 


Following is a list of post offices for | 
| which the examination will ve held with} 
the salary and date of vacancy in each} 
case: ~ 

Alabama—Double Springs, $1,400, | 
July 2, 1929. | 
Arizona—Inspiration, $1.400, July 3, | 
1929. | 

California—Gustine, $2,100, July 12, 
1929; Hetch Hetchy Junction, $1,300, | 
April 16, 1929. | 

Colorado—Rico, $1,200, July 5, 1929. | 
Georgia—Kingston, $1,200, January 8, | 
1929; Mitchell, $1,100, January 8, 1929; | 





$1,400, March 38, 1929; Surrency, $1,400, | 
January 10, 1929; Sycamore, $1,400, Feb- 


ons, it was stated, August 3, by the | 


1921. 19 


Kentucky—Pryorsburg, $1,400, July | 
1, 1929; Wheelwright, $1,800, March 20, 
| 1929, 

Louisiana—Istrouma, $1,300, July 1, 
9 


M assac husetts—Bryantville, $1,200, 


| July 23, 1929; Hyannis Port, $1,800, June 


Michigan—Hemlock, $1,700, March 
1929. 

Mississippi—Dlo, 
1929. 


fe 
‘5 


$1,900, March 14, 


New York—Islip Terrace, $1,200, July + 


8, 1929. 

North Dakota—Pettibone, $1,500, July 
18, 1929; Robinson, $1,500, June 24, 1929; 
Solen, $1,200, July 1, 1929. 

Ohio—Chatfield, $2,300, December 20, 
1928. 

Oklahoma—Ringwood, $1,500, June 26, 
1929. 

Pennsylvania—Mather, $1,400, July 12, 
1929;- Rockwood, $2,100, July 17, 1929. 
Tennessee—Holladay, $1,100, July 1, 
1929; Morrison, $1,800, July 4, 1929; Mul- 
berry, $1,100, July 17, 1929. 

Texas—Toyah, $1,400, July 9, 1929. 

Virginia—Remington, $1,600, July 3, 
1929, 

West Virginia—Ansted, $1,900, July 7, 
1929; Belle, $1,100, July 1, 1929; Fair- 
view, $1,900, June. 25, 1929; Hamlin, 
$1,900,. January 14, 1929; Hastings, 
$1,100, July 13, 1929; Nitro, $2,100, June 
21, 1929; Smithfield, $1,600, July 
1929, ‘ 
Wisconsin—Campbellsport, $2,200, Jan- 
uary 29, 1927; Rothschild, $1,700, July 
14, 1929. 

Examinations will be held only at the 
following-named places, but a competitor 
for any office may be examined at ‘any 
one of the places named. . 

Alabama, Haleyville; Arizona, Miami; 
California, Newman, Sonora; Colorado, 
Telluride; Georgia, Ashburn, Baxley, Car- 
tersville, Cordele, McRae, Sandersville, 
Savannah, Tifton. 

Idaho, Twin Falls; 


18, | 


Indiana, Clinton, 


litigation which is now Pitts, $1,400, January 8, 1929; Rhine,| Monticello; Jowa, Atlantic; Kentucky, | 


Mayfield, 
Rouge; 


Baton 
Ply- 


Pikeville, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Hyannis, 


suit instituted by the; ruary 10, 1929; Townsend, $1,300, March! mouth; Michigan, Saginaw West Side; 


Indian girl against her first husband,| 3, 1929; Ty Ty, $1,300, December 10,| Mississippi, Jackson. 


Earl Gordon, of Tulsa, Okla. 
was successful in the lower court and 
she thereafter married Joe Wilson, of 
Iowa. . She is now living as Mrs. Wilson 
and has a son by the second husband. 


This suit 


Money Settlement Planned. 


Following the marriage to Wilson the 
Supreme Court set aside the annullment 
of the Gordon marriage. However, the 
case is still pending in that court and 
willl probably also be heard before the 
lower court. Pending the outcome of 
this litigation, Maud Lee Mudd’s marital 
status presents serious problems, includ- 
ing the legitimacy of her child by Wil- 
son. Her first husband, Gordon, has now 
|offered to abandon’ his effort to regain 
Maud as his wife and her present 
application to the Department of the 


‘Interior for a release of part of her | tend soil survey work as far as possible | 


funds is partly prompted by the neces- 
sity of concluding a money settlement 
with the first husband. 

Maud’s contention is that she married 
|Gordon under duress and fear. She con- 


tends that she has never lived with him | 


and the Arizona annullment was granted 
accordingly. The reversal was secured 
on technical grounds which may make it 
difficult for the Arizona courts to assert 
jurisdiction to annul the Gordon mar- 
riage. 


Broadcasting Permit Asked 
For Improvement of Service 


The Buffalo Evening News filed, Au-, 


gust 3, with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, an application for authority to con- 


struct and operate a broadcasting sta- | 


tion in Buffalo. The channel of 900 
kilocycles is requested for full time op- 
eration and with 1,000 watts power. 

The channel at present is assigned to 
stations WMAK, Buffalo, and 
Syracuse. It was explained that the ap- 
plication is filed “without prejudice to 
WFBL.” °* 

Reasons for the request are recited 
in the formal application as follows: 

“Since the four leading radio stations 
in Buffalo have come under the control 


and management of the Buffalo Broad- | 


casting Corporation service to the public 
gradually has deteriorated. Programs 


are being interrupted with all kinds of 


direct advertising announcements. 

“The present local monopoly is not in 
the public interest. The effective compe- 
tition and high-grade radio service, which 
will be insured if this application is 
granted, .will restore to the public its 
rignts in radio.” 


North Atlantic Ice Patrol 
Is Discontinued for Season 


The International Ice Patrol of the 
Coast Guard, stationed in the North At- 


lantic, on August 3 was ordered to be | 


discontinued for the 1929 season by the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, Rear 
Admiral F, C. Billard. 

The patrol, comprising 


the Coast 


Guard cntters “Modoc” and “Tampa,” is 


stationed in the North Atlantic each 
spring and early summer for the protec- 
jtion cf shipping on 
course to Europe, to warn vessels of ice- 
|bergs and other cbstructions to naviga- 
tion, it was explained. 
Admiral Billard said, has been the long- 
est of record, because of the unusually 
heavy ice floes. Normally the season 
ends on July 1, but this year it has been 
continued up to the present time. 


The “Modoc” will return to her base at 
Wilmington, N. C., and the “Tampa” to 


her base at Boston, it was stated, 


Open Season to Be Observed 
'On Woodcock and jJacksnipe | 


Woodcock and jacksnipe are the only 
shore birds on which there will be open 
seasons this year, according to an an- 
nouncement made public on August 3 by | 
The De- 

use of | 

taking 


, ns : : : The full 
crime and criminals, including study of | text of the Department’s statement fol- | 


the Department of Agriculture. 
partment pointed out that the 
automobiles and airplanes in 
migratory birds is prohibited. 


lows: 


There will be no hunting of black- 
; bellied and golden plovers and greater | 


WFBL, | 


the Great Circle | 


The 1929 season, 


1928. 


Mele Neale. 
Of Soil Survey Urged 


Adoption by Pacific Coun- 


| tries Is Advised by Sci- 
ence Congress. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| was followed by a resolution of the con- | 
gress urging all Pacific countries to ex- | 


jon a uniform basis somewhat compar- | 
| able to the methods by which the United | 
| States has already mapped and surveyed 
| half of its agricultural land. 

According to reports from Java, re- | 
| ceived this week by Dr. Henry G. Knight, | 


| chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
| Soils, Doctor Schreiner was appointed 
| chaiyman of a standing committee on 
| soils charged with the task of working | 
| out a uniform basis of classification for | 
the soils of Pacific countries in coopera- | 
tion with the International Society of | 
Soil Science. 

Following the meeting of the Fourth | 
Pacific Science Congress at which he was | 
chosen chairman of the soil section, | 
Doctor Schreiner attended the Third Con- | 
gress of the International Sugarcane | 
Technologists held at Sorabaya, Java. | 
' There again the scientists from many Pa- | 
cific countries selected Doctor Schreiner 
as chairman of the soils section. 

In addition to their appointment of a 
standing committee to further the work 
of soil survey in Pacific countries, mem- 
bers of congress showed much interest 
in the latest work of the Department of 
Agriculture in soil erosion prevention and 
in the recent iindings of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils as to the successful | 
application of\the rarer and little-known 
fertilizing elements to certain soil types, | 
upon which subject Doctor Schreiner pre- | 
| sented papers. | 

“No mere words can describe the ab- | 
solute ‘otherness’ of the civilization one | 
sees on this island. It is so different that | 
it mystifies. It is beautiful, enchanting | 
and altogether delightful,” wrote Doctor | 
Schreiner in a recent letter to Doctor | 
| Knight. He tells of towns and villages | 
with strange and beautiful temples every- | 
where, richly carved with grotesque fig- | 
ures of gods or demons. | 

“Java has been called the jewel of the | 
tropics,” he writes, “but Bali with its | 
tropical setting and interesting people 
is the real gem of these far-eastern is- 
lands; enchanting. intriguing, surpass- | 
ingly beautiful, the most tropicai, the 
most eastern of them all. The bronzc | 
statutes of beautiful men and women, | 
superb in form and bearing, amid old | 
and crumbling temple walls, with a back- | 
ground of palms and other tropical 
plants and wonderfully terraced rice | 
| fields, make this island a paradise for 
artists and all who love the beautiful.” 

Dr. Shreiner has supervision of exs 
tensive field tests with fertilizers in va- | 
rious soils of this country and is making | 
a special study of agricultural condi- | 
tions and fertilizing practice in the grow- | 
ing of tropical crops such as tea, coffee, 
rubber, and sugar cane, with a view to | 
applying his information to the soils of | 
; the southern United States. 





federal regulations, according to the Bio- 
logical Survey, the bureau that admin- | 
isters the migratory-bird treaty act under 
which these birds are afforded protection. | 
Woodcock and jacksnipe are the only | 
shore birds on which there will be open 
seasons this fall. 
the various States. 

The use of automobiles in the taking 
of migratory birds is prohibited. 
the use of airplanes for this purpose is 
prohibited, 

Copies of the amended federal. regula- 
| tions giving the open seasons and other 
restrictions on hunting (Service and 
| Regulatory Announcement—B. S. No. 
71) may be obtained on application to 


| Camden, 


These seasons differ in |_ 


Also, | 


New York, Islip; North Dakota, Fort 
Yates; Wing, Woodworth; Ohio, New 
Washington; Oklahoma, Enid; Pennsyl- 
vania, Somerset, Waynesburg; Tennessee, 
Fayetteville, MeMinnville; 
Texas, Pecos. 

Virginia, Culpeper; West Virginia, 
Charleston, Fairmont, Fayeiteville, Hunt- 
ington, New Martinsville, Saint Albans; 
Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Wausau. 


|Regulations Are Prescribed 


For Examination of Applicants 


Applicants must. submit to the exam-) 
iner on the day of the examination their 


| photographs taken within two years, se- 


curely pasted in the space provided on 
the admission cards sent them after their 
applications are filed. Tintypes or proofs 
will not be accepted. 

Applications, Form 2241 and Form 
2223, containing full information as to 
the requirements to be met and the char- 
acter of the examination to be given, | 


| may be obtained from any one of the 


vacancy offices listed or from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Applications must be properly executed, 
showing the examination point at which | 
the applicant desires to be examined, and | 
must be filed with the Commission at} 
Washington prior to the close of busi- 
ness on the date specified at the head! 
of the announcement. 

Attention is directed to the fact that 
so-called civil service correspondence 
schools have no official status or connec- 
tion with the Government. Authentic 
information in regard to examination 
may be obtained only from the Civil 
Service Commissicn or an authorized rep- | 
resentative of the Commission, and with- 
out cost. 

Instruction of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to postmaster#and postal employes 
relative to such schools appear in the! 
Postal Bulletin of September 12, 1921. 

The Post Office Department will not 


| bia, 


Nine new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 


'tlement dtring the week ended August 


3, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Department’s Conciliation Service. 

At the close of the week, there were 
a total of 62 strikes before the Depart- 


|ment awaiting settlement and, in addi- 


tion, 16 controversies which had pot 
reached the strike stage. 
Seven labor disputes were reported as 
having been adjusted during the week. 
New Labor Disputes. 
Te following is a list of the new labor 
disputes showing the name of the com- 


/pany or industry affected, the nature of 


the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, the 
status and cause, and the number of 
workers involved: 

Teamsters and chauffeurs, Camden, N. 
J.—controversy; craft, teamsters; status, 
pending; cause, union difficulty; workers 
involved, 18. } 

Building, California, Pa. — strike; 
building; status, pending; cause, asked 
union wages and conditions; workers in- 


| volved, not stated. 


Building, Slippery Rock, Pa.—strike; 
craft, building; status, pending; cause, 
asked union wages and conditions; work- 
ers involved, not stated. ‘ 

Building, California, Pa. — Strike; 
craft, building; status, pending; cause, 
asked union wages and conditions; work- 


ers involved, not stated. 


Musicians on Strike. 

Musicians, Terre Haute, Ind.—strike; 
craft, musicians; status, pending; cause, 
workers allege violation of céntract; 
workers involved, 15. 

Hospital building, Muncie, Ind.— 
strike; craft, plumbers; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; workers 
involved, 35. 

Invincible Cloak Co., Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y.—strike;- craft, garment 
workers; status, pending; cause, report 
not yet received; workers involved, 100. 

Truck companies, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
strike; craft, drivers; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; workers 
involved, not stated. 

Building trades, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
strike; crafi, building; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; workers 
involved, 2,000. 

List of Adjustments. 

The followirg is a list of the labor dis- 
putes adjusted showing the name of the 
company or industry affected, the crafis- 
men concerned, the cause, the terms of 
settlement and the number of workers 
involved: 

Miners, Panther Creek, Pa.—strike; 
craft, miners; cause, working conditions; 
terms, returned; district officers to fix 
terms; workers involved, 6,000. 

McKees Rocks Taxicab Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa.—strike; craft, drivers; cause, 
wages; amount of gas; terms, some in- 
creases allowed; wage scale fixed; 
workers involved, 8. 

Hosiery Workers, Hackettstown, N. 
J.—strike; craft, hosiery; cause, man 
discharged; terms, returned; union recog- 
nition allowed; workers involved, 27. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, 
Pa.—strike; craft, shovel workers; 


| cause, wage dispute; terms, strike called 


off; workers involved, 200. 

Lathers, Philadelphia, Pa. — strike; 
craft, lathers; cause, asked 50 per cent 
increase; terms, compromise settlement 


, concluded; workers involved, 200. 


Columbia Malleable Iron Co., Colum- 
Pa.—lockout; craft, iron workers; 
cause, asked increase; terms, returned; 
satisfactory agreement; workers _in- 
volved, 31. 

Building, Indianapolis, Ind.—lockout; 
craft, building; cause, asked 5-day week; 
terms, joint committee to fix terms; 
workers involved, 5,000. 


| nominate for appointment as postmaster 


the husband or wife of a rural carrier. 
_ All persons are warned against offer- 
ing, promising, paying, soliciting, or re- 
ceiving any money or other valuable 
thing as a political contribution or other- 
wise for use of influence, support, or 
promise of support in obtaining appoint- 
ment. Any such act is a violation of law, 
and offenders will be prosecuted. 
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AvTnonizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Sliding-scale Tariff 
On Sugar Is Opposed 


By Senator Harrison 


Proposal Submitted by Mr. | 
Smoot Said to Offer Bur- | 
den to American 
Consumers. 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, characterized the 
sliding scale for the sugar tariff, pro- | 
posed by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
as “just as bad and in some instances 
worse” than the House sugar proposal 
contained in the bill H, R. 2667. 

Referring to Senator: Smoot’s confer- 
ence with President Hoover at Rapidan, 
Va., he said that “it is inconceivable” 
that the President will approve the 
Smoot sliding schedule, although, he said, 
Senator Smoot had given the country: to 
understand some weeks ago that “he was 
conferring with the President about a 
sliding scale on sugar.” 

Senator Harrison referred to the slid- 
gress of the International Sugarcane 
ing scale as proposed by Senator Smoot 
as “a fiine scheme to fix and manipulate 
prices and add to the burdens of the 
American consumer.” The full text of 
Senator Harrison’s statement follows: 

It is noted that President Hoover has 
invited Chairman Smoot to his fishing 
camp upon the historic banks of the Rap- 
idan. This is quite significant, in view 
of the fact that Senator Smoot as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee has called 
a meeting of the full committee for next 
Wednesday to Consider the fretful condi- 
tion of this new-born sugar baby. Cer- 
tainly the sleepless nights the Senator 
must have spent with this crying curi- 
osity and the ceaseless rows to which he 
has been forced to listen among his Re- 


te 


publican colleagues of the Finance Com- | 


mittee, entitles him to a rest. 


E Previous Conference. 


In view of what has transpired in the 
past, little hope can be entertained from 
this conference. It will be recalled that 
after the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had reported on the Hawley tariff 
bill to the House, and while preparations 
were being made for jamming it through 
that body, House leaders, consisting of 
Speaker Longworth, Chairman Hawley, 
Chairman Snell of the Rules Committee, 
and Walter Newton, now the President’s 
secretary, conferred with the President 
and received his blessing. 

No one at that time heard of the 
President raising a protest against any 
part of the House program. It may be 
that it is the aroused force of public 
opinion that has caused this important 
conference in Virginia; or it may be that 


Senator Smoot wants to sell his sugar- | 


coated plan to the President. It is in- 
conceivable that the President will en- 
dorse it, and yet, the Senator, weeks ago, 


gave the country to understand that he | 


was conferring with the President about 
a sliding: scale on sugar. 

It is a fine scheme to fix and manipu- 
late prices and add to the burdens of the 
American consumer. It is just as bad, 
and in some instances worse, than the 
Hfouse proposal. It signifies a retreat on 
the part of the sugar aviators, with a 
smoke screen to cover up their aerial 
stunts. 

Surely, if the President is going to ex- 
press himself about this tariff monstros- 
"ity, it is time. If he delays much longer, 
the horse will be out. 


President Refuses Request 
For Executive Clemency 


President Hoover has refused executive 
clemency for James Horace Alderman, 
convisted of killing two Coast Guardsmen 
off the coast of Florida, near Fort Lau- 
derdale, in 1927, it was stated orally Au- 
gust 3 at the Department of Justice. 

_Alderman, it was explained, was con- 
victed for killing Victor A. Landy and 
Sidney Sanderlin, Coast Guardsmen, and 
was sentenced to hang August 17. He 
is said to have killed the officers while 
they were transferring liquor from his 
boat to a Coast Guard boat. 


Right to Haul Garbage 
Through City Claimed 


Suit Would Compel Cincinnati 
To Issue Permit. 


The right of the City of Cincinnati to 
refuse to issue a permit to a person to 
transport garbage through the streets 
of that city, thus preventing him from 
carrying out his contract with certain 
hotels for such removal, will be argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, should that Court decide to grant 
petitions for writs of certiorari in two 
cases just filed. 

These cases are entitled State of Ohio, 
ex rel. Moock y. City of Cincinnati, No. 
Poy and Moock y. City of Cincinnati, No. 

vo. 

The petitioner, the brief states, for a 
long period of. time has been purchasing 
and hauling as food for hogs, the by- 
products of many hotels and restaurants 
in Cincinnati, paying to such hotels and 
— several thousand dollars each 
year. 

The city has a contract with the Union 
Reduction Company for hauling garbage, 
which contains, among other things, the 
following provision: “The city agrees on 
its part to prevent, as far as may be 
lawful, any parties, other than the con- 
tractors, from gathering, hauling, re- 
moving or carrying any garbage, dead 
animals or animal offal within the city 
limits.” 

In its effort to enforce this provisi 
the petition states, the city a cate: 
merous occasions arrested the petition- 
er’s employe on charges of hauling gar- 
hage without a permit, in violation of 
Section 973 of the Code of Ordnances of 
Cincinnati. 

The petitioner has made repeated re- 
neat ~~ a permit, Ge mete adds, but 

each occasion it has, been refused. 

After this refusal the employes of the 
petitioner were again arrested for haul- 
ing garbage without a permit. 

The petitioner sought relief by in- 
unction and by a writ of mandamus, 
ut upon appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Ohio both of these remedies were re- 
fused. A review of that court’s decision 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States is now sought by means of a 


: 
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Maintenance of Public Opinion Essential | Federal Certificates 


Public demand for peace must be 
maintained, said the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, August 4, emphasizing 
the need of perpetuating world opinion 
in opposition to war to give effective- 
ness to the General Pact for the Re- 
nunciation of War to prevent war. Secre- 
tary Davis addressed the British War 
Veterans of America at Philadelphia. 

The full text of the address follows: 

You will believe how glad I am to 
speak to this body when I tell you that in 
my opinion you are an important factor 
in one of the great movements before 
humanity today. The movement I speak 
of is the outlawing of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 


Nations in Solemn Compact 
For Outlawing of War 


Only a few weeks ago we had the 


| spectacle of the formal promulgation of 


that policy by President Hoover. The 
scene was the White House and the oc- 
casion was the solemn rite of signing the 
Kellogg Treaty. To lend additional 
weight and appropriateness to the cere- 
money, former President Coolidge, in 
whose Administration the Kellogg treaty 
took shape, was present, as was former 
Secretary Kellogg himself. 


Together the representatives of the 
more than 40 nations signatory to the 
treaty formally signed that treaty, and 
gave notice to the world that all its gov- 
ernments, the great and the lessor, have 
bound themselves on their sacred honor 
to avoid war forever more, except in the 
case of the gravest need of self-defense. 


I was in Paris and saw the original 
of the treaty signed when Secretary 
Kellogg was there to see this great proj- 
ect of his put through to a finish, in its 
ultimate form. Later, as a member of 
the Cabinet, I was present in the White 
House, at the memorial ceremony when 
this instrument was received and en- 
dorsed by the world. 


I saw the representative of all the na- 
tions concerned affix their signatures, 
one by one. They could not escape the 
feelings that possessed us all. They knew 
they had the honor to participate in a 
moment that will shine forever in human 
history. 

They showed in their manner what a 
solemn satisfaction it was to help rid the 
world of a curse that has taken millions 
of lives and has darkened the world since 
the dawn of the human race. Now, at 
last, they were doing something effective 
to lift that pall. 


Treaty Already Invoked 
To Avoid Armed Conflict 


From the moment when the Kellogg 
treaty was first published, it was hailed 
in every civilized country as the greatest 
forward step humanity had made in 
political history. Here and there the 
occasional cynic gave it his sneer, as this 
type of being has always viewed every 
high-minded move that humanity has 
made. But the cynics have been few in 
number, and now they hide their heads 
before the otherwise worldwide accept- 
ance of the Kellogg treaty as a rational 
and acceptable policy. Mae 

The immense significance that lies in 
this acceptance by the world of the out- 
lawry of war is apt to escape us if we 
do not give it the proper study. To see 
what it means, you have only to think 
how the promulgation of any such prin- 
ciple would have been hailed 25 years 
ago. 

waleesdy. we have hard and fast proof 

that it is being lived up to. Scarcely 
had the Kellogg treaty been signed when 
there appeared between China and Rus- 
sia one of those differences in national in- 
terest which, 25 years ago, would have 
led to war. ; 

It would not only have led to war, but 
public opinion might have sanctioned the 
resort to arms. The war would have 
been looked upon with regret, but yet as 
if war were the logical and natural out- 
come in all such matters. Lg 

Today the Kellogg pact is in force. 
So also a new public opinion is in force. 
The consequence is that Russia and 
China, one of them a signatory to the 
Kellogg treaty, have followed the prin- 
ciple therein set forth. ‘ 

War has been avoided. Arbitration is 
to take its place. And at the very be- 
ginning the Kellogg treaty proves that 
it works. 

For possibly the first time in history, 
two great powers, under the conditions 
that until yesterday invariably sent them 
into hostilities, have of their own free 
will renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. 





Peace as Achievement 
Of Public Opinion 

Two great forces have made this pos- 
sible. The first is this treaty itself. . The 
second is undoubtedly this new frame of 
mind which has come over the peoples of 
the entire world. 

A nation can act, 
through its government. In world af- 
fairs, governments are the natural 
spokesmen for their peoples. 

No practical step toward the outlawry 
of war could have been taken until the 
statesmen interested had agreed upon a 
statement of policy acceptable to all. We 
have that, now, in the Kellogg pact. 

But no statement of public pqlicy, no 
matter how wise or good, no matter how 
binding and solemn, can stand unless it 
has the support of public opinion, With- 
out such support, the Kellogg treaty, 
which all right-minded people have hoped 
for for years, would fail. 

Fortunately for the world, it has that 
public opinion, and that support is world- 
embracing. It is safe to say that this 
pact, which, as President Hoover has 
said, contains a significance that we may 
not yet fully realize, could have taken 
shape, and might never have been 
thought of in the first place, unless there 
had been this remarkable drift of pub- 
lic sentiment all over the world toward 
the cause of peace. 

It bas long been realized that the world 
could never have peace until it first put 
itself into the will for peace. Now, at 
last, that universal will to peace appears 
to exist. 

It is one of the greatest hopes that has 
arisen in the human breast. Because that 
will does exist, the Kellogg treaty has 
been possible, and has taken form as its 
solemn resolve. 

But let us not fall into the danger of 


of course, only 





writ of certiorari. 

It is the contention of the petitioner, 
the brief argues, that he has been de- 
prived of valuable property rights with- 
out due process of law, and also de- 


prived of the right to contract for valu- 
able material. In this manner, the brief 
concludes, he has been deprived of the 
rights guaranteed to him by the Federal 
Constitution. 





To Peace, Declares Secretary of Labor 


World Opposition to War Must Be Perpetuated, He Urges 
In Address to British War Veterans. 


settling back and assuming that all has 
been adjusted forever. The danger is 
that public opinion may change and 
weaken. It must be everlastingly kept 
awake and alive. 


And it is in that everlasting stiffening 
of public opinion that organizations such 
as your have such an important part to 
play. That is what I meant in addressing 
you as one of the vital factors in one 
of the greatest movements of the day. 


It is hard to imagine a body of men 
with a more important mission than 
yours, or one that is better equipped to 
fulfill that mission. 


In the not very distant past, the man 
who rose to denounce war was himself 
denounced as a pacifist. It was our habit 
to think him a coward. The best to be 
said of him was that he was a hopeless 
dreamer. 


No such taunt can be thrown at the 
man who denounces war after having 
been in it himself. And to me it is a 
matter of the most impressive signifi- 
cance that I never yet met a man who 
had risked his life or who carried the 
scars of battle on his body, who did not 
wish to blot out war forever. 


That is the burden of every book since 
the recent conflict. Every one of them 
carries a burning hatred of war, and 
ullustrates the hatred with every kind 
of detailed proof. In all that has been 
written of the recent war, one theme 
stands uppermost—its horror. 


Influence of Service Men 
In Framing World Opinion 


I believe those books have played their 
part in creating this world-wide mood 
for the everlasting avoidance of any 
more wars. It is proof of how you sol- 
diers are listened to. It is proof of the 
weight and influence you carry wherever 
you go. 

It is proof of the respect that is paid 
your opinions. It is proof. of what you 
can do, and must do, to maintain un- 
broken this present state of public opin- 
ion in favor of peace. 


I understand that this is the primary 
purpose of your organization. I further 
understand that the pleasantest rela- 
tions have arisen between you and all 
other veterans of the recent war, what- 
ever their nationality. 


It is touching to see such brotherhood, 
cemented by experience in a common 
ordeal. Far more than that, it is reas- 
suring to see the veterans of every na- 
tion banded together in this cause of 
planting the world with its face dead 
set against war. 


It seems to me that your opportuni- 
ties for this are boundless. Every sensi- 
ble person knows that if the people who 
have to go into the battle line and do 
the actual fighting were allowed a voice, 
= would never again be armed con- 

ict. 


Every sensible person knows that gov- 
ernmental representatives could never 
get into international. differences if the 
peoples they represent. actually knew 
each other. And it is just this world- 
wide democracy of common friendship 
which you veterans of various countries 
can do so much to promote. Every an- 
niversary you celebrate together helps 
you to do so. 


Fellowship of Soldiery 
Of Various Nations 


I understand that you British veterans 
together with the French and Italian, 
helped your American brothers to cele- 
brate our Fourth of July, and that in 
Independence Hall our American veter- 
ans joined with you and your Italian 
colleagues to help the French mark the 
birthday of Joan of Arc. 


Such things do their part in just what 
I say is the great movement before hu- 
manity today—this promotion of under- 
standing among the peoples, this process 
of disposing them favorably toward each 
other. Keep up this magnificent work— 
especially as I can hardly imagine a 
work more agreeable to you. 


You will find, too, every kind of force 
in the modern world coming to your aid. 
This month the International Advertis- 
ing Association holds its annual conven- 
tion in Berlin. To me that was an act 
of genuine business statesmanship. 

Today business and economic bonds 
are tying. the world together so tightly 
that political considerations hardly count 
any more. They count so little that even 
at this short distance from the late se- 
rious political difference, a business con- 
vention. can be held in the capital city 
of our former enemy, for the express 
purpose of putting a new good will into 
international trade. 

Business is beginning to run the world. 
And good business hates war! 

In this modern world all nations are 
now so interlocked in trade relations, 
they egena so much upon each other 
for markets, or for supplies of raw ma- 
terial, that any military. threat means 
enormous loss to them all—a loss they 
are no longer willing to tolerate. 

And every condition of life is now riv- 
eting tighter than ever these business 
bonds. The modern business man re- 
gards the whole world as his market, 
and travels over it to understand his 
business. We ourselves constantly re- 
ceive such visitors from aboard. 

More people, from all walks of life, 
find it possible to travel, now. And al- 
most daily the means of communication 
are increased in number and lessened in 
cost. And constantly these personal con- 
tacts are spreading this universal un- 
derstanding among the people which is 
neceysary to peace, 

Every traveler who returns home 
pleased with the lands and the peoplé 
he has visited, becomes a booster for 
those people in his own country. So the 
common fellowship spreads ever wider. 


World Bound Closer 
By New Contacts 


In addition to the new possibilities of 
travel, we have these other new means 
of contact—the radio telephone, the in- 
cropping use of the air; for certainly the 
day will come when the oceans will be 
spanned and the world itself girdled 
daily by means of the aeroplane and the 
dirigible. 

e motion picture is another and a 
most vivid means we have of learning 
the lives of other people, and of show- 
ing these other people how we Amer- 
icans live and work and feel in our 
homes. 

Ip fact the whole world is becoming 
a home for every one in it. Every.year, 
here in America, we offer a home to 
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For Approved Types 
Of Paratiute Asked 


Department of Commerce 
Considers Proposal for 
Endorsement as Meas- 

ure of Safety. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Type Certificates to parachute manufac- 
turers whose products meet a number of 
stipulated requirements, according to an 
announcement by Clarence M. Young, Di- 
rector of Aeronautics. 


Single Type to be Considered. 

It is intended that the proposed new 
regulations shall apply only to individual 
man-carrying parachutes of the general 
classification’ or type known as “Pack- 
on-Aviator, rip-cord manually operated,” 
this being the type now in general use. 
Other types which may be developed, 
however, will be given due consideration. 

In keeping with the Department’s es- 
tablished policy in all matters of this 
nature, a preliminary draft of suggested 
test procedure and requirements is now 
being submitted for the consideration of 
the parachute manufacturers; for it is 
the desire of the Aeronautics Branch to 
supply the industry as soon as possible 
with an established commercial standard. 

In order to obtain approval of a given 
type of parachute under the proposed 
regulations, a manufacturer must sub- 
mit to the Department of Commerce 
complete drawings and specifications, in- 
cluding strength of materials, and must 
show that the follow-through between 
parachute and rider is so engineered 
that all parts carrying a shock load 
are stronger than the combined strength 


of the suspension lines to which they | 


are attached. 


Rip Cord Device Required. 

Additional requirements are expected 
to specify that a rip cord sealing device 
be provided; that all metal parts be de- 
signed to carry their full rated load 
without yielding; that the harness be 
constructed so as to enable the rider to 
release himself and drop clear in case 
of a water landing. (A quick-attach- 
able or quick- releasing device between 
the harness and the parachute is not 
considered practicable). 


The Department will also doubtless | 
require that the manufacturers submit | 


for governmental approval their books 


of instructions for parachute users; that | speumbeved thet it was the Rumney Mae. 


each parachute outfit be provided with a | Donald former government which con-| 


suitable place for keeping a record card 
containing spaces for recording dates of 
packing and repacking, repairs, and by 
whom accomplished; and that the manu- 
facturer’s repacking recommendations be 
printed on this record card. 

After the technical data has been 
checked and found satisfactory, and the 
other requirements met, each type of 
parachute will then be tested in four dif- 
ferent ways, to determine its promptness 
of operation, its certainty of functioning, 
its strength, and its rate of descent. To 
function promptly the parachute must be 
fully opened before striking the ground, 
with no twists purposely packed in the 
suspension lines, in 25 drops with a 200- 
pound dummy man, from an airplane 
traveling 60 miles an hour, from an alti- 
tude of not more than 150 feet. 

To test certainty of functioning the 
parachute must be dropped 10 times with 
a 200-pound dummy man, from an alti- 
tude of not more than 500 feet, with air- 
plane speed at time of drop 60 miles 
per hour and three twists purposely 
packed in the suspension lines near the 
skirt. In this test the parachute must 
be fully. open, with all twists removed 
before striking the ground. : 

The Government’s Strength Test will 
consist of five drops with the same para- 
chute, carrying 800 pounds of lead weight 
dropped from an airplane traveling 85 
miles an hour at the time of release. 
Any convenient altitude will be allowed 
for this test, but no twists are neces- 
sary, and no external shock absorbers are 
permitted. With rigid metallic connec- 
tions between test webs and weight, the 
parachute must show no failure of ma- 
terials. 

In the fourth test the rate of descent 
for a “live” drop must not exceed 18 
feet per second; moreover the rider must 
not suffer any discomfort from the shock 
of the opening, and he must be able to 
disengage himself from the harness after 
landing. To qualify under this test three 
“live” drops must be made from an alti- 
tude of 2,000 feet, on a comparatively 
still day, near sea level. An additional 
emergency parachute of approved design 
must be carried. 

The manufacturer must also satisfy 
the Department that all parts are prop- 
erly tested before assembly. Further re- 
quirements are that all parachutes, har- 
ness and packs bear the manufacturer’s 
name, address, serial number and date 
of manufacture; that the manufacturer 
stamp legibly on the canopy and harness 
the date at which each should be’ re- 
placed. This time limit must meet the 
approval of the Department. At the 
present stage of parachute development 
it is recommended that a silk canopy be 
replaced four years from date of manu- 
a cotton canopy within two 
years, and harness within two years. 

The contemplated Approved Type Cer- 
tificate will remain in force until sus- 
pended or revoked. Twice each year, on 
the first of January and July, the manu- 
facturer will be required to submit to 
the Commerce Department an affidavit 
certifying that all parachutes manufac- 
tured under a given Approved Type Cer- 
tificate are in exact accordance with the 
design and specifications submitted and 
shall list on this affidavit the serial num- 
bers of all such parachutes. This affi- 
davit must also state that the Govern- 
wont's requirements are fully complied 
with. 


Airplanes in Dutch Indies 
Fly 119,000 Miles in Year 


In the six months ended May 1, 1929, air- 
craft employed in regular air services in 
the Netherland Indies flew 191,957 kilo- 
meters, or about 119,000 miles, it is 
stated in trade advices from Batavia, 
Java, made public August 2 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Of the 1,480 
flights, 1,230 were regular service 
flights, it was stated. 

Full text of the statement follows: 

_A total of 6,002 passengers were car- 
ried, 3,639 on the Bandoen route, 847 on 
the Semarang route and 1,516 on special 
flights. A total of 50,000 letters, or over 
300 per day, were carried. 

The regularity of services was reported 
at 99.76 per cent. Only three of these 
flights failed of accomplishment, due to 
bad weather. Some 200,000 liters of high 
grade ,Borneo gasoline and 7,000 liters 
of oil were used, 
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Senator Swanson Says President Lacks 


Authority to Suspend Cruiser Building| Announces Changes 


Reduction in British Naval Strength Is Favored to Achieve 
Naval Parity With United States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Senate decided that five cruisers must 
be begun in each one of the three years 
named in the Authorization Bill. It is 
left to Congress to determine whether 
the appropriation shall or shall not be 
made under the authorization and to 
what amount. 

When Congress acts, as it has done in 
this matter, there is no discretion left 
in the President except as to the time 
he shall begin the work within that fiscal 

ear. 

, This is clearly the legal situation. To 
hold otherwise would be to surrender to 
the President the power of appropria- 
tion, which, under the Constitution, be- 
longs to Congress. 

The President, under the Constitution, 
is the executive to carry out the will 
of Congress, and not to carry out his 
own will. This a Government by law, 
and the will of the President is subject 
to the law as much as the will of our 
citizens. 

There is too much disrespect for law 
in America, and it behooves the Presi- 
dent, especially when he has appointed 
a committee to study law enforcement, 
to obey the law himself. He would set 
a good example to the community if he 
should reconsider this matter and state 
that he will proceed to construct these 
three cruisers as directed, unless Con- 
gress should repeal the direction given 
him. 


Does Not Foresee Aid 


To Naval Agreement 


I do not think the action of the Presi- 
dent in this matter will aid in obtaining 
international agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States. It 
emphasizes the impression held by Great 
Britain that the United States has no 
intention of building the iruisers, and 
that all Great Britain has to do is to 
delay matters, negotiate to keep the pres- 


| ent status which gives her navy an over- 


whelming superiority over ours. 


When Great Britain realizes that 


| America is firmly determined to have a 
| Navy substantially equal to the British 


Navy, then and not until then will any 
agreement be reached. We should not 
have our anticipations of such an agree- 
ment too hopeful, since it must be re- 


tinued and approved the building of 
cruisers which made the British Navy 
superior to the American Navy. It was 
practically the present government that 
aided in creating competition in cruisers. 

I also note from England assurances 
given that Great Britain has no inten- 
tion of- scrapping or reducing her present 
Navy. If this is true, the 15 cruisers 
provided for will still keep our Navy 
inferior to Great Britain. I also note 
the suggestion that our battleships 
should not be replaced in 1931, but 1936, 
and if Great Britain continues to keep 
her modern battleships if no scrapping 
is done, she will not only be superior to 
us in cruisers but also in modern battle- 
ships, 

I also note that it is stated that the 
agreement will greatly reduce the size 
of our battleships and cruisers which 
will greatly impair their radius of op- 


eration. I cannot concede that this is 
authoritative, but if the suggested 
agreement is entered into, considering 
the fact that we have no naval bases 


scattered around the world as has Great 
Britain, our fleet will be confined to 
home waters and home bases and would 
be powerless to protect American com- 
merce, which is as far scattered and just 
as large and important as is the foreign 
commerce of the British Empire. 


Feels Best Interests 
Require Naval Parity 


If these suggestions are carried out, 
the American Navy would be a poor 
second to the British Navy. I believe the 
best interests of the United States and 
Great Britain and the peace of the world 
would be accomplished by substantial 
|equality of the American and British 
navies. 


I would prefer this equality to be ac- 


quired by reduction instead of increase | 


of navies. 


I feel that the best interests of Amer- 
|ica require substantial and fair parity 
| between Great Bfitain and the United 
| States, in which must be considered the 
the protection of commerce is dependent 
upon cruisers we must have parity in 
cruisers. It would be much better for 
the United States to proceed to construct 
a navy suitable to its own needs and 
wants and let Great Britain do likewise, 
than to let Great Britain and the United 
States make a treaty which would give 
a great inferiority to the American 
Navy. 

The seaborne commerce of the United 
States amounts to $19,000,000 a year 
which is rapidly increasing and the 
American people demand that this vast 
commerce, inseparable from their pros- 
perity, shall be protected by a Navy sec- 
ond to none. 


The American people are unwilling that 
this vast commerce, either in peace or 
war, shall be controlled by a superior 
navy possessed by any nation. 

The American people are fixed in this 
| determination, as their best interest re- 
quires this. If Great Britain realizes 
we are determined to have this, and not 
before, will she consent to a reduction or 
limitation of naval armaments. 





Wheat Congestion at Ports 
Is Said to Lower Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

had asked for conferences but so far no 
action had been taken by the Board. 

Mr. Legge said the new $20,000,000 
grain marketing organization, proposed 
at the Board’s recent conference at Chi- 
cago, will he considered on August 26 
for the purposes of organization. He said 
that there had been no action regarding 
the request for aid of Florida fruit 
growers since their.representatives were 
told to agree on a unified program to 
present to the Board. He said he under- 
stood efforts were being made to meet 
the Board’s suggestion. 


naval bases of the two countries. Since | 
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In Foreign Service 


Homer M. Byington Is Trans- 
ferred From Consulate at 
Naples to Departmen- 
tal Position. 


Homer M. Byington, sow consul gen- 
eralt:a Naples, has been transferred to 
the Department of State, whiie Louis G. 
Dreyfus, Jr., now an Inspector, has been 
assigned to Naples, according to the list 
of changes in the foreign service as an- 
nounced by the Department of State 
August 3. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The following changes have occurred 
in the American Foreign Service since 
July 27, 1929: 

LaVerne Baldwin, of New York, now 
Vice Consul at Ottawa, Canada, assigned 
Vice Consul] Santa Marta, Colombia. 

Homer M. Byington, of Connecticut, 
now Consul General at Naples, Italy, as- 
signed to the Department. 

Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., of California, 
now on detail as Inspector, assigned Con- 
sul General, Naples, Italy. 

Julian F. Harrington, of Massachu- 
setts, now Vice Consul at Dublin, Irish 
Free State, assigned First Consul, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Hallett Johnson, of New Jersey, now 
First Secretary of the Legation at Oslo, 
Norway, assigned First Secretary of 
Legation at The Hague, Netherlands. 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now First 
Secretary of Legation, The Hague, Neth- 
erlands, assigned First Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Santiago, Chile. 

J. Hall Paxton, of Virginia, now Vice 
Consul, Nanking, China, assigned At- 
tache to the Legation at Peking, China, 
for language study. 

Nathan Scarritt, of Missouri, has re- 
signed as Vice Consul at Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

_Noncareer Service: Koyne V. Gram, 
of Illinois, has resigned as Vice Consul 
at Colomo, Ceylon. 


| Last Ship Is Withdrawn 
From European Waters 





Withdrawal of the last American 
Naval ship from European waters was 
| announced August 3 by the Department 
j of the Navy. It is not the Department’s 
intention at present to replace the ship, 
it was added in the announcement, which 
follows in full text: 

The Navy Department announced to- 
day that the U. S. S. “Raleigh” would 
leave the European Station in time to 
arrive at Hampton Roads, Va., on Au- 
gust 31, 1929. It is not the present in- 
tention of the Department to designate 
any ship as relief for the “Raleigh.” 

The U. S. S. “Raleigh” left the Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., for the European 
station September 25, 1928. The first 
port of call was Funchal, Maderia Is- 
lands, where she arrived October 2, 1928. 
The “Raleigh,” light cruiser of 7,500 
tons, has been the flagship of the U. S. 
Naval Forces, Europe, and of Vice Ad- 
miral J. H. Dayton, U. S. N. She is 
now at Copenhagen, Denmark, her com- 
—, officer is Captain W. K. Riddle, 
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Where Sugar is King - 


MAK HK HK HKHIHHIHHK HHHHKHK HK H HHH HHH HEH HII HK HE HCH HNC IE HH IE HK HH HEH KKK CK 


There’s a new monarch in the 
United States. His dominion lies in 
the southern part of Florida and 
covers 160,000 acres, or approxi- 
mately 250 square miles. The King’s 
name is Sugar. 

He did not inherit his kingdom, 
nor did he conquer it by Ren. 
There’s a power behind the throne— 
the vision and energy of a group of 
men who saw the tremendous possi- 
bility for industrial development in 
what was formerly a desolate tract of 
almost uninhabitable swamp land. 
These men had not only the vision 
but the experience and capital with 
which to effect the huge transfor- 
mation in a few short years. 

They wanted to increase our do- 


mestic production of cane sugar. They 
sought and found a new region in this 
country ideally suited to the purpose 
—in fact, a region described by many 
experts as one of the choicest on 
earth for this purpose. 

Today, the Sugarland districtteems 
with activity. A great system of 
levees and drainage canals is in op- 
eration. Fleets of tractors are work- 
ing day and night in the cultivation 
and planting of more and more acre- 
age. Roads and towns and railroads 
have been built. All this to serve the 
interests of American sugar. 

The interesting story of the Dahl- 
berg Sugar Cane Industries is told 
it’ an illustrated booklet, sent upon 
request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


«Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue; Chicago 
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[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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Taxation 


Is Held to 


Status Is Refused 
As Joint Adventure 


Board of Tax Appeals Also) 


Overrules Contention for Lia- 
bility as Corporation. 


three to be officers or directors and two 
employes (not officers or directors), 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Sec. 2. It is intended that so far as prac- | 
ticable and advisable the fund will be in-| 
vested in shares of stock of Sears, Roe- | 


buck and Co., to the end that the de- 
positors may, in the largest measure pos- 
sible, share in the earnings of the Com- 
pany. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Trustees may, from 


| time to time, adopt rules to carry out the 


Sears, Roesuck & COMPANY EMPLOYES'’ | 
Savincs & Prorit SHARING PENSION | 
FUND, PETITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER | 
or INTERNAL REVENUE. DocKket No. 
16290, Boarp or TAX APPEALS. | 
An unincorporated organization, known | 

as a Fund, ¢reated for the purpose of 

pensioning employes, was held by the | 

Board of Tax Appeals in this proceed-| 

ing to constitute a trust, and to be tax- | 

able as an entity. The Board overruled | 
the contentions of the petitioner that | 
the organization was an association tax- 
able as a corporation, or that it consti- | 
tuted a joint adventure. bi 

The income in question was also held | 
taxable to the organization and not te! 
the beneficiaries thereof. Whether in- 
come is taxable to the beneficiaries or to 
the fiduciary is to be determined, it was 
stated, by the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which the trust was created. 

Joseph D. Peeler, Charles Ledrer and 
Ward Loveless for the petitioner; A. 
Fast for the respondent. 


The full text of the findings of fact | 


and of the opinion follows: _ 

The petitioner is aa unincorporated 
organization created on July 1, 1916, as 
the result of the plan adopted by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company for the purpose of 
providing a means of pensioning its em- 

loyes. 

Y The plan was adopted on July 1, 1916, 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company, by the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, that the plan of employes’ sav- 
ing and profit sharing fund, as set forth 
in the announcement dated July 1, 1916, 
signed by Julius Rosenwald, as president, 
and Albert H. Loeb, as vice president, be, 
and the same is hereby in all respects con- 
firmed, ratified and approved, and the offi- 
cers of the company are hereby expressly 
authorized to credit to such fund the share 
of the profits of the company, as in said 
plan specified from time to time, and in 
general to carry into effect the terms and 
provisions of said plan. 

Resolved further, that Julius Rosenwald, 
Albert H. Loeb, O. C. Dooring, John H. 
Mullen, and Mrs. A. Rudd Brooker, are 
hereby selected and elected as the trustees 
of the Sears, Roebuck and Co's Employes’ 
Savings and Profit Sharing Fund, to hold 
office as such trustees until further action 
of the Board, and subject to removal at 
any time by further action. 

The plan mentioned in and adopted by 
said resolution, is as follows: 

Article I. Purpose. 

In order that employes may share in the 
profits of this business, and te encourage 
the habit of saving the Company hus de- 
cided to contribute annually a sum equal 
to 5 per cent of its net earnings (without 


deduction of dividends to stockholders), as | 


shown by the annual audit of its books, 
to the fund known as Sears, Roebuck & 
Co’s Employes’ Savings and Profit Shar- 
ing Pension Fund. 

It is intended that this plan will furnish 
to those who remain in the employ of the 


Company until they reach the age when | 


they retire from active service, a sum 
sufficient to provide for them thereafter, 
and that even those who achieve a long 
service record, but who may not remain 
with the Company all of their business 
life, will have accumulated a substantial 
sum. This Savings and Profit 
Pension Fund will enable an employe to 
secure an income for himself after the 
close of his active business career or, in 
case of his death, for his family. 

Article II. Eligibility. 

Sec. 1. Participation 
voluntary. 

Sec. 2. Every employe of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., regardless of position, will, after 
three years of service, be eligible to par- 
ticipate in this fund, so long as he remains 
an employe. 

Article 111. Contributions to the Fund. 

Sec. 1. An employe in order to partici- 
pate must deposit in the fund 5 per cent 
of his salary. The Company will contrib- 
ute a sum equal to 5 per cent of its net 
earnings (without deduction for dividends 
paid stockholders) as. shown by the an- 
nual audit of its books. 

Sec. 


will be entirely 


2. No employe 
than 5 per 


may deposit more 
cent of-his saiary, and in no 
case more than $150 per annum: this 
limit being deemed advisable so that the 
higher salaried employes may not too 
largely participate in the fund. 

Article IV. Participation in the Profits. 

Sec, 1. The contributions of the Com- 
pany will be made annually as soon after 
the first of each year as an audit of the 
books will permit. and will be credited pro 
rata to participating employes in the 
proportion which the amount deposited by 
each employe during the preceding year 
for which the Company has contributed 
bears to the total amount deposited by all 
employes during such year. 

Article V. Withdrawals. 

Sec. 1. A depositor who has completed 
10 years of service will be entitled to 
withdraw all money and securities credited 
to his account, including the Company's 
contributions, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. A depositor 
pleted 10 years of service will be entitled 
to withdraw only the amount he has de- 
posited in vash, plus interest at 5 per cent 
per annum, compounded semiannually, and 
no more; except in the case of a wontan de- 
positor who, after five years’ service leaves 
to become married, in which case she will 


who has not com- 


be entitled to her full share in the fund in | 


money and securities credited to her ac- 
count, including the portion contributed 
by the Company; and except in the case 
of the death of a depositor while in the 
rervice of the Company, in which case his 
estate, or such beneficiaries as he may de- 
signate, will be entitled to the full amount 
credited, in money and securities, includ- 
ing the contributions of the Company, as 
hereinafter provided, 

Sec. 3. A depositor shall withdraw upon 
ceasing to be an employe of the Com- 
pany, or upon failing te regularly make his 
deposit. 

Sec. 4. A depositor who once withdraws 
can not reenter the fund. 

Sec, 5. In any case of withdrawals where 
a depositor is entitled to share in the.con- 
tributions of the Company, he will receive 
either (a) the full amount 
as shown by the accounting for the pre- 
ceding year, plus interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, and plus such sums 
as the depositor may have deposited since 
December 31 of the preceding; year, with 
interest at 5 per cent per annum, or (b) 
his full pro rata share of the securities 
and uninvested moneys of the fund, at the 
option of the trustees. 

Sec. 6. Loans will be made to depositors 
in the cases of actual necessity and when 
in the opinion of the trustees the cir- 
cumstances warrant it. 

Article VI, Management 

Sec. 1. The fund will be handled, en- 
trusted, and invested under the direction 
of a Board of five trustees, to be selected 
by the Board of Directors of the Company, 


H.| Firm Contributed 


Sharing | 


to his credit, | 


purposes of this plan, and may adopt 
amendments to the plan: 
shall be made in the plan as above 
lined unless the same is ratified by 


vote of a majority of the depositors. 


the 
All 


| questions of interpretation of this plan, or 


amendments therete, or the rules pertain- 
ing thereto or relating to any matter of 
accounting, values, profits, or any other 
matters or differences which may arise 
shall be determined solely by the Board of 
Trustees, and the decision of the Board 
shall be final and conclusive upon all con- 
cerned. ; 

Article VII. Discontinuance. 

Sec. 1. The fund may be discontinued at 
any time by announcement of the Com- 
pany, made at least six months before its 
final yearly contribution. After such an- 
nouncement no new depositors will be 
eligible to join, and upon the payment into 
the fund of. such final contribution, the | 
| fund shall be distributed among all the de- | 
| positors pro rata in proportion to their | 
jinterests as ascertained by the Board of 
| Trustees. 


|5 Per Cent of Income 


The contributions of the employes) 
| were effected by withholding 5 per cent| 
from their salary and turning such} 
;amounts over to the Fund. In addition. | 
| Sears, Roebuck & Company contributed | 
;to the Fund each year 5 per cent of its | 
net income. A card record for each em- 
| ploye was kept by the trustees of the} 
Fund showing the amount contributed | 
during each year by the employe. There} 
was also credited to the account of each | 
employe for each year a proportionate | 
part of the contribution made by Sears, | 
Roebuck & Company. The balance at 
the close of the year was expressed in| 
| terms of shares of stock, and in addition | 
to the contributions made by the em-| 
|ploye and a pro rata share of the con-| 
| tributions made by Sears, Roebuck & | 
| Company, credits were also made each} 
| year for dividends applicable to such 
| shares of stock. 

The entire contributions to the Fund 
were invested by the trustees in stock of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and at the close 
of the year the account of each employe 
showed a certain number of shares of 
| stock standing to his credit on the books 
of the trust. The credits were based on 
the assumption that the employe would 
remain with Sears, Roebuck & Company 
|for at least 10 years. If the employe 
did not remain in the service for ten 
| years, he got back only the amount he 
had contributed, plus interest at the 
| rate of 5 per cent. The remainder of the 
|eredit to his account became a part of 
| the general Fund and was reapportioned 
| among the other contributors. 

The greater part of the aggregate 
amount sho vn as credits to the respective 
| accounts, with the exception of such 
|amounts as were actually contributed 
by the employe, was never paid to the 
| respective employes, but upon the resig- 
nation or dismissal of any employe, was 
reapportioned among those remaining. 
No part of the credit to the employe’s 
| accounts belonging to Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, and no part of such amounts 
was ever paid back *o that company. 

Of the eligible employes, approxi- 
mately 97 per cent took advantage of 
the plan offered. Less than 25 per cent 
of the employes of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company remain with the company for 
a period of ten year or more. 


Fund Was Invested 
In Stock of Company 

The entire contributions to the Fund 
were invested by the trustees in stock 
|of Sears, Roebuck & Company, and the 
| only income of the Fund was dividends 
received upon such shares of stock. The 
shares were purchased at various times 


during the course of the year, if possi- ; 


ble at advantageous times when the price 
of the stock appeared cheap on the mar- 
ket; and in order to effect such pur- 
chases advances were often made to the 
Fund by Sears, Roebuck & Company, for 
which interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
was charged. At the close of the year, 


Sears, Roebuck & Company turned over_ 


to the Fund an amount equal to its 
agreed percentage of.net income, less 
any interest charges on amounts. ad- 
vanced to the Fund during the year. 

At the close of each year a statement 
was sent to each employe by the trustees 
showing the number of shares standing 
to the credit of his account on the rec- 
ords of the Fund. 

No shares of stock or certificates of 
interest were issued by the Fund. When 


the employe wished to take advantage of | 


the pension plan offered, he signed an 
application accepting the terms and con- 
ditions of the plan. He had no further 


but no change! 
out- | 
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Trust Funds 


Fund Created for Pensioning Employes 
Be Trust Subject to Tax 


-:! Taxing Authorities 


Sustained by Ruling 
Assessment’ Properly Levied 
| Against Organization and Not 
| Imposed on Beneficiaries. 


to the beneficiaries, assessment and col- | 


lection of the tax was barred by the 
statute of limitation. 
‘contention is that .we are dealing with 
a trust which is taxable as an entity. 

In our opinion the petitioner is not 
an association within the meaning of 
the revenue acts. 
as used in the several revenue acts was 


discussed by the Sureme Court of the | 
United States in the case of Hecht v. | 


Malley, 265 U. S. 144. The Gourt said: 
| “The word ‘association’ appears to be 
used in the act in its ordinary mean- 
ing. It has been defined as a term ‘used 
|throughout the United States to signify 
|a body of persons united without a 
| charter, but upon the methods and forms 
used by incorporated bodies for the 
prosecution of some common entcrprise.’ 
1 Abb. Law Dict. 101 (1879); 1 Bouv. 
Law Dict. (Rawle’s 3d Rev.) 269; 3 Am. 
& Eng. Enc. Law (2 Ed) 162; and Allen 


v. Stevens, 33 App. Div. 485, 54 N. Y. | 


Supp. 8, 23, in which this definition was 
cited with approval as being in accord 
with the common understanding.” 

Other definitions are: “In the United 
States, as distinguished from a corpora- 
tion, a body of persons organized, for the 
prosecution of some purposes, without a 
charter, but having the general form and 
modes of procedure of a corporation.” 
(Webst. New Internat. Dict.) 


“(U. S.) An organized but unchartered | 


body 
from 
Dict.) 
Defines Test for 
Association 

Article 1504 of Regulations 69, which 


analogous to but distinguished 
a corporation.” (Pract. Stand. 


is retroactive as to the year 1920, 1921, | 


and 1922, also provides in effect that a 
| trust is an association if the beneficiaries 
j have positive control. A similar impli- 


| cation is found in Crocker v. Malley, 249 | 


| U. S. 223. In the instant case,the evi- 
| dence discloses that there were no cer- 
tificates or other evidence of ownership 
issued; therg were no officers elected or 
| meetings of the owners of the benficiary 
j interests held. The trustees of the fund 
| held and managed the property of the 
| fund and used it is accordance with the 
| terms of the plan under. which the fund 
| was created. The operations ‘of the funds 
| were not conducted upon the methods and 
| forms used by incorporatted bodies for 
| the conduct of a common enterprise, and 
| there was present none of the indicia of 
| an association as defined py the Supreme 
Court. The fund is not an association. 
Nor do we,agree with petitioner, that 
the fund is a joint advénture. . A joint 
} adventure is a business organization 
similar in its nature to.a partnership and 
limited in its scope and duration. Ob- 
viously, the fund has none.of the requi- 
sites necessary to either a joint adven-ure 
| or a partnership. 


Opinion is That 
| Fund is a Trust 


We are of opinion that the Fund is a 
trust and that it is a single trust estab- 
| lished for the benefit of many beneficia- 
|ries and not a collection of separate 
| trusts for each employe, as suggested 
by the petitioner.’ The Fund in ques- 
| tion is strikingly similar to the employes 
pension fund which was considered by 
this Board in Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett Company, 5 B. T. A. 464, and which 
| we held to be a trust and a separate tax- 
able entity. 

Whether income from a trust fund is 
taxable to the beneficiaries, or to the 
fiduciary, is to be determined by the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
the trust was created. Section 2 (b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1916, provides that: 

Income received by estates of deceased 
persons during the period of administration 
or settlement of the estate, shall be subject 
| to the normal and additional tax and taxed 
}to their estates, and also such income of 
estates or any kind of property held in 
trust, including such income accumulated 
in trust for the benefit of unborn or un- 
ascertained persons, or persons with con- 
| tingent interests, and income held for fu- 
ture distribution under the terms of the 
will or trust shall be likewise taxed, the 
}tax in each instance, except when. the in- 
come is returned for the purpose of the tax 
by the beneficiary, to be assessed to the 
executor, administrator, or trustee, as the 
case may be: Provided, That where the in- 
come is to be distributed annually or reg- 
jularly between existing heirs or legatees. 
or beneficiaries, the rate of tax and method 
of computing the same shall be based in 
each case upon the amount of the individual 
share to be distributed. 

Provisions of substantially the same 
effect are found in the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921. 


voice or part in the management of the | 


|Fund, his rights being defined by 
the Fund plan. The Fund was handled 
by the trustees, chosen by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, whose duties were to 
invest the moneys and to carry out the 
purposes of the plan under which the 
| Fund was created. 

No part of the Fund, either contribu- 
tions or earnings, could, under the terms 
of the plan, be turned back to Sears. 
| Roebuck & Company, and no part thereof 
,Was ever turned back to that company. 

The notice of deficiency mailed to the 
| petitioner on April 5 ,1926, was addressed 
| by the respondent as follows: “Em- 
ployes’ Savings & Profit Sharing Pen- 
{sion Fund, c/o Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il.” 

The respondent has determined that 
the Fund is a trust and is taxable as an 
entity on its net ‘income, 


| Petitioner is Not 
An Association 


_ Opinion by Marquette: The decision 
jin this proceeding depends upon 
|status of the Savings & Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund of the employes of Sears, 
| Roebuck & Company. On behalf of the 
| Fund it is urged: (1) That it is an as- 
sociation taxable as a corporation and 
therefore no tax is due because the in- 
come of the Fund was derived entirely 
jfrom dividends of a corporation which 
was taxable on its net income;. (2) that 
if it is not an association it is a joint 
adventure not taxable as an entity, and 
(3) that if it is a trust the income 
should be taxed to the trustees or to the 
beneficiaries and that, no deficiency no- 
| tice having been sent to the trustees or 


the | 


Three Other 
Cases are Cited 


These statutes have been considered 
and applied by this Board in the cases of 
| William E. Scripps, 1 B. T, A. 491; Mary 
| L. Barton, 5 B. T. A. 1008, and Elizabeth 
|S. Sprague, 8 B. T. A. 173. In these 
|three cases we held that income which 
{was properly accumulated under the trust 
} instrument was taxable to the fiduciary, 
jand that income properly distributable 
was taxable to the beneficiary. To the 
same effect is the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Willcuts v. Ordway, 
19 Fed. (2d) 917. 

In the latter case the court held that 
“distribution” as used in these Revenue 
Acts, “does not necessarily mean passing 
, into the uncontrolled vossession or dispo- 
sition of the beneficiary. It means sep- 
| aration and segregation from the trust 
fund so that it no longer forms any part 
\or parcel thereof. The test set up by the 
{statute is whether the income passes 
from the trust estate which produced it 
and ceases to be subject to the terms and 
control of that trust.” 

In the instant proceeding we find that, 
although the earnings of the trust fund 
were credited at the end of each year'tu 
the participants, pro rata, there was a 
condition attached. The pro rata shares 
of earnings did not become the property 
of the respective beneficiaries until and 
unless they remained in the service of 
|the company for 10 years, and were at 
the time participants in the Fund. The 
mere book entries, crediting the earnings 
of the fund in varying proportions to the 
then members, did not constitute a dis- 


The respohdent’s | 


The term “association” | 


Associations 


: 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


| SYLLABI are prented so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
| = Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


YREDITS: Corporations: Foreign Taxes: Affiliations—The credit for 

4 foreign taxes allowable in the case of an affiliated group of corpora- 

tions is required to be comptted on a consolidated basis under the express 

terms of Section 240 of the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926, which 

requires the total tax to be assessed to be computed in the first instance as 

a unit.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 6640).—Yearly Index Page 
1329, Col. 4 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


RUSTS: Distinguished:, Associations and Joint Adventures: Taxability 
as Entity—An unincorporated organization, known as a Fund, created 
for the purpose of pensioning employes, which fund has issued no certificates 
or other evidences of ownership but the trustees of which hold and manage 
the property of the fund and use it in accordance with the terms of the plan 
under which it was created, and in which no officers have been selected or 
meetings of the owners of the beneficiary interest, held: Is a trust taxable 
as an entity, and not an association within the meaning of the Revenue 
Acts or a joint adventure.—Sears, Roebuck & Company Employes’ Savings 
and Profit Sharing Pension Fund v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals). 
—Yearly Index Page 1826, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


RUSTS: Income: Distributed Income: Conditional Distribution: Taxability 

of Beneficiaries: Employes’ Trust Fund.—Where the earnings of an em- 
ployes’ trust fund were credited at’the end of each year to the participants, 
pro rata, but the pro rata shares of earnings did not become the property 
of the respective beneficiaries until and unless they remained in the service 
of the employer for 10 years and were at that time participants in the fund, 
held: The earnings of the fund did not constitute a distribution within the 
meaning of the Revenue Acts, and the taxable earnings of the trust are there- 
fore taxable to the fiduciaries and not to the beneficiaries—Sears, Roebuck 
& Company Employes’ Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund v. Com- 
missioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1326, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume IV) August 5, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Obsolescence: Plants of Abstract and Title Business: 
Purchase of Plants From Competitors With Purpose of Securing Monop- 
oly—Where the taxpayer, an abstract and title company, had abandoned 
certain plants acquired from competitors, new and modern methods having 
supplanted the records of said plants, and claimed deductions for obsolescence 
and depreciation on the ground that the plants had become and were becom- 
ing useless to it, held; Deductions are allowable even though the said plants 
were purchased by the taxpayer with the object of securing a monopoly on 
the abstract and title business in the city—Kansds City Title & Trust Co, 
v. Crooks, Collector. (District Court for the Western District of Missouri). 
Yearly Index Page 1326, Col. 6 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue. 


tribution within the meaning of the ries are the persons properly taxable 


| statutes. 

The facts are that the personnel of 
participating members was constantly 
| changing; that never, at the time the 


| 


bookkeeping credits were made, was it) 


| certain that the amounts credited to the 
} various beneficiaries would or could be 
{drawn by such individual. Thus the 
| amounts were not at the time of making 
the credits determined or determinable, 
hor were the beneficiaries certain. It is 
} possible that, during each of the taxable 
years, some of the beneficiaries had ful- 
| filled the required condition and that the 
| amounts credited to them were fixed and 
| final, but the record is silent upon that 
| point and we must consider it as non- 
| existent. _We are of opinion that the 
| income in question should be taxed to the 
) Fund. ; 

“It is-urged that, as the deficiency no- 
tice was addressed to the Fund, and not 
to the trustees, and that as the fiducia- 


as to trusts, no notice was given as re- 
quired by the statute. We are not im- 
pressed by this argument. The notice 
evidently reached the trustees, for in 


response thereto a petition was filed 
with this Board within the time allowed 
by statute. In Wilkins & Lange, 9 B. 
T. A. 1127, the Board held that a de- 
ficiency notice which erroneously stated 
the year involved, but did not mislead 
the taxpayer, was not invalid. In the 
present proceeding it is not claimed that 
anyone has been misled, nor that any 
rights have been jeopardized, nor that 
any different proof would have been re- 
quired or offered, because of the man- 
ner in which the deficiency letter was 
addressed. The petitioner’s contention 
as to this point cannot be sustained. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

July 31, 1929. 
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Credits 


‘Claims for Refund 
Of Tax Are Granted 
On Obsolete Plants 


Deductions Held to Be Allow- 
able Though Purchase 
Was Made for 
Monopoly. 


KANSAS City TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
v. NOAH Crooks, COLLECTOR OF INTER- 
NLA Revenur. No. 6919, District | 
COURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF | 
MIssouR. 


The plaintiff claimed a refund of taxes | 
;on the ground that it was entitled to 
jcertain deductions for the depreciation | 
and obsolescence of plants of abstract 
and title businesses which it had pur- 
chased from competitors. Certain of 
these. plants had been abandoned, and 
|were useless or becoming so, it was | 
|shown by the evidence. 








| In opposition to the claim, the Gov- 
}erhment contended that the plaintiff had | 
| purchased the plants with the object of 
| securing a monopoly on the abstract and 
title business in Kansas City, Mo. The 
court overruled this defense, holding that 
|it did not answer the contention that the 
|plants are becoming obsolete. 


| Reeves follows: 

| By this proceeding plaintiff seeks a 
| refund of taxes paid by it on its income 
| for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, 

It claims that it was entitled to cer- 
tain deductions because of the deprecia- 
tion and v solescence of its capital as- 
| sets ,during said periods. The plaintiff 
|is in the abstract and title business and | 
}in the year 1915 acquired several inde- 
| pendent competitive nlants engaged in 
| the same business. 


Four Plants / bandoned. 


juse of four of said plants has been 


|has become and is becoming useless to 
the plaintiff. The chief contention of 
the government is that said plants were 
purchased with the object of securing 
}@ monopoly on the abstract and title 
business ‘: Kansas City, Jackson County, 
Missouri, and that therefore the plain- 
tiff would not be entitled to claim such 
deductions, 

The evidence showed conclusively that 





Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- °° 


peals for August 1, 2 and 7 was pub- 
lished in the issue of July 29. The cal- 
endar from those dates until August 17 
follows: 
August 14, 

42012, Aero Supply Manufacturing Co. 
(motion). 

44860, Allegheny Garbage Co. (motion), 

25889, Lois Shoemaker Alcott (motion), 

34891, James F. Bell (motion). 

44810, Chicago Bond & Securities Co. (mo- 
tion). 

15826, 

44820, 

11846, 

43784, 
(motion). 

44859, Continental Legal & Protective Ass 


sociation (motion). 
18472, Finance Corp. of New England 
Bank in St. Louis 


City Button Works (motion), 
Rex L. Clovis, Est. (motion), 
Louis’ Cohen (motion). 


(motion). 
44278, First National 
(motion). ‘ 
44734, Florence Coca-Cola Bottling Co, 


| (motion). 


44896, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Gardiner (mo- 
tion). 
10431, Louis Gunzberg (motion), 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | Company (motion). 


It is asserted by the plaintiff that the | 


abandoned and that the property thereof | 


27725, 
21715, 
44833, 
21550, 


19018, 
tion. 
17496, 


| tion). 


44842, 
17261, 
44206, 
44906, 
44858, 
tion). 
10037, 


Harry Hartley (motion), 

Richards Hirschfeld, Inc. 

Samuel L. Hoffman (motion), 
377661, Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. 


Kensington Water Company (mo- 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co, (mo- 
Mary W. McLaughlin (motion), 
Robert H. McNeill (motion), 
Margaret S. Morton. 

George Ostrander, Jr. (motion). 
Pittsburgh Melting Company (mo- 


22158, 23912, Portland Cremation 


Association. 


11990, 
11992, 
11991, 
44840, 
17653, 
25888, 
25639, 
25640, 
26887, 
25886, 
41054, 
28719, 
44902, 


Pottash Bros. ‘ 
Harry Pottash. 

Max Pottash. 

Sigmund Romberg (motion), 

Lloyd B. Sanderson (motion), 
Clayton 8. Shoemaker (motion). 
Floyd M. Shoemaker (motion), 
Flora H. Shoemaker (motion), 
Guy S. Shoemaker (motion), 

M. Holmes Shoemaker (motion), 
John Simon (motion). 

E. L. Smith Oil Company, Inc, 
Frank C, Snedaker & Company 


(motion). 
8851, Stone-Fisher Company. 


44857, 


Three Rivers Securities Corp, (mo- 





[the plants in question were not kept up 
to date and that the plaintiff has ceased 
| to refer to the records of such plants for | 
|data in making up its abstracts and 
| guaranteeing titles. It was in evidence 
| that new and modern methods had tended 
|to supplant the records of said plants. | 
| Moreover, the material and _ supplies | 
|which were delivered with the abstract 
books and other records, and were in- 
cident to said records, have been ex-| 
hausted. 

Attitude of Court. 
| The court would not be justified in| 
| finding tha’ the acquisition of said ab- 
|stract plants was designed to give the 
| plaintiff a practical monopoly on the 
|business. Many reasons could be as- | 
signed for such a course at the time said | 
| piants were acquired. 





However, assuming that such was the | 
purpose, this would not answer the con- 


| tion). 


43099, Valentine Building Corp. 

44856,Walker Products Corp. (motion), 
‘ August 16. 

18162, John Griffiths. 


tention now made that said plants are 
becoming obsolete :nd such obsolescence 
and depreciation entitle plaintiff to de- 
duct from its incom? for the years in 
question. 

The plaintiff has asked for a finding of 
facts and conclusions of law. From an 
examination of such request, it : ppears 
that plaintiff is entitled to its request in 
full. Accordingly, the same . given and. 
filed herewith. 

The defendant has made a similar. re- 
quest. Such requests up to and including 
request No. 12 will be given. Others wl 
be refused including the requested dec- 


| larations of law. Proper exceptions will 


be allowed defendant. 
July 25, 1929. 
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...In a cigarette it’s 


CALL A SPADE a spade... acigarette is only 


as good as its ¢aste. 


Which makes Chesterfield mighty good! No 
magic about it ... just good tobaccos, per- 
fectly blended and cross-blended, the standard 
Chesterfield method. Finer aroma, more pleas- 


ing flavor, because that’s the 
work for: 


one thing we 


MILD...and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


Uhesterfield 


FINE TURKISH end DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Liccert & Myers Tornacco Co. 
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plosives Produced 


Decreased in June: 


Black Powder Showed Drop | 
‘Of S Per Cent as Against 
Consumption for Same 


Month Last Year. 


| 
Explosiwes manufactured in the United | 
States and sold. in June, 1929, for domes- 
tic consumption totaled 318,700 kegs 
(7,967,500 pounds) of black blasting pow- 
der, 4,191,000 pounds of permissible ex- 
plosives, and 28,702,000 pounds of high 
explosives other than permissible, it was 
announced August 3 by the Department 
of Commerce. Sales in June, 1929, com- 
paged with the corresponding month of 
last year, represent a decrease of 5 per 
cent for black powder, a decrease of 11 | 
per cent for permissible explosives, but | 
an increase of 6 per cent for other high 
explosives, it was pointed out. A sum- 
mary Of the report follows in full text: 
The amount of explosives manufac- | 
tured in the United States and sold in 
June, 1929, for domestic consumption was | 
318,700 kegs (7,967,508 pounds) of black 
blasting powder, 4,191,000 pounds of per- 
missible explosives, and 28,702,000 pounds 
of high explosives other than permissi- 
ble. These figures are based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from nearly all man- 
ufacturing companies, and include an es- 
timate of sales by several companies that 
do not furnish monthly reports. Reports 
actually xeceived showed sales of 318,157 
kegs of black powder, 4,186,082 pounds | 
of permissible explosives, and 26,761,654 | 
pounds of high explosives other than per- | 
| 
| 











missible.y The sales in June, 1929, when 
compared with June a year ago, repre- 
snet decrease of 5 per cent for black 
powdér, a decrease of 11 per cent for 
permissible explosives, but an increase | 
of 6 per cent for other high explosives. | 
Compared with May, 1929, the June sales | 
represent decreases for all three classes | 
of explosives as follows: Black blast- | 
int powder and high explosives other 
than permissibles 6 per cent each, and 
for _permnissibles 19 per cent. 
Sales Show Increase. 
Permissible Explosives: The total sales | 
of permissibles in the first six months 
of 1929 amounted to 30,535,136 pounds, | 
including 30,497,272 pounag actually re- 
ported by manufacturers, and an esti- 
mate to cover several companies that do 
not furnish monthly figures, In compari- 
son Withr the same months last year, the 
figures for the first half of 1929 show an 
increase of 5 per cent. Ninety-six per 


1929 were for use in coal mining, 31‘per 
cent being used by anthracite mines and 
65 per cent by bituminous mines.» The 


Avryorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 


By THE Unitep States DAILY 


Commerce 


| List of Foreign Trade Opportunities 
or Domestic Uses ‘Shows Demand for Steel and Hardware| To Place Check on | 


Many Inquiries Relating to Variety of Articles Received by | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, AUGUST 5, 1929 


Foreign Trade 








Department of Commerce. 


Forty inquiries have been received at | 
the Department of Commerce from 
abroad from prospective purchasers of 
American iron, steel, and hardware, the 
Department announced in its weekly list 
of foreign trade opportunities. The De- 
partment’s statement and list follow in| 
full text: 

Various products, such as paint kegs, | 
bathing caps, toilet preparations, news- 
print paper, rubber boots, alligator skins, 
mallets, laundry soaps, and many other 
articles are included among the inquiries. 

Switzerland, South Africa, France, In- | 
dia, Honduras, Germany, India, Canada, 
Uruguay, and other countries from which | 
inquiries for American goods have been} 


Canned, bottled, and dried foods, 
40075, Medellin, Colombia; Agency. 

Canned fruit, sardines, salmon, and 
corned beef, 39971, Barbados, West In- 
dies; Agency. 

Canned fruit, vegtables, sardines, and 
salmon, 39978, San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 
Canned fruit and other canned foods, 
111, Hamburg, Germany; Agency. 
Canned fruit and vegetables, 39974, 
40110, Hamburg, Germany; Agency. 

Canned meats, fish, preserved pine- 
apple, ete., 40095, Paris, France; Both. 

Canned meats and other canned foods, 
40096, Caracas, Venezuela; Agency. 

Canned salmon, pineapples, pears and 


40 


| Beef Price Serves — 


a mf : i |plums in their juices, 39972, Teneriffe 
received are included in the list. |Canary Islands; Agency. ; 


Detailed information on the world sales | 
openings announced by the Department | 
is available to firms and individuals upon 
application to any district or cooperative 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located | 
throughout the United States. 


Canned salmon and sardines, 39988, 
San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 

Canned tomato paste, 39984, Panama 
City, Panama; Agency. 

Cocoa powder, 39971, Barbados, West 
Indies; Agency. 

Coffee, green, 


40074, Goteborg, 


Agricultural Implements: 


Sweden; Agency. 
Agricultural implements, 39945, Ham- 


Confectionery (cheap hard candies), 


| 39963, Helsingfors, Finland; Agency. 


} drawn, small, 40075, Medellin, Colombia; | 
Agency. | 
Truck chassis, 1 or 1-ton, low priced, | 
39947, Penang, Straits Settlements; | 
Agency. 
Trucks, 839949, Shanghai, China; Sole 
agency. 


cent Of the permissibles sold thus far in | 


burg, Germany; Agency. | 40117, Shanghai, China; Agency. 
Agricultural implements and plow; Confectionery (cream chocolates, choc- 

shares, 39944, Iilamburg, Germany;|olate bars, and candies in cans), 39971, 

Agency. Barbados, West Indies; Agency. 


Engines, gasoline or crude oil, 40087, 
Shanghai, China; Agency. 

Seeders, hand, 40132, New Westmin- 
ster, Canada; Purchase. 

Threshing and grinding machinery, 
40042, Dublin, Ireland; Agency. 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories and 
39945, Dresden, Germany; Hither. 

Automobile replacement parts, 40088, | 
Sydney, Australia; Either., 

Automobiles, 6-cylinder, light, low 
priced, 40089, Barcelona, Spain; Agency. | 

Automobiles, medium priced, 39946, | 
Zurich, Switzerland; Agency. 

Electrical equipment for automobiles, 


tools, 


Garage and service station equipment, 
39950, Concepcion, Chile; Agency. 

Hardware, automobile, 40000, Teguci- | 
galpa, Honduras; Purchase. 

Sweepers and sprinklers, street, motor- 





Wrenches, socket and hand, 39948, To- | 
ronto, Canada; Agency. 
Chemicals: | 
Alcohol, isopropyl, 40092, Magdeburg, | 
Germany; Purchase. 
Alecohois (secondary and _ tertiary), 





consumption of permissibles at bitumi- 
nous eoal mines since January 1 has 
averaged 78 pounds for each 1,000 tons 
of coal mined; this amount represented 
30 per cent of the 258 pounds of all 
kinds of explosives consumed per 1,000 
tons of bituminous coal produced. At 
anth¥acite mines 256 pounds of permis- 
sibles were used for each 1,000 tons of 
coal produced, Which was 34 per cent of 
the 760 pounds of all kinds of explosives 
used per 1,000 tons. During the first six 
n@nths of 1929 the largest quantities of 
permissibles were used in the States of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Al- 
abama, and Kentucky. The sales of these 
large coal-producing States represented 
88 per cent of the sales of permissibles 
during the six-month period from Janu- 
ary to June, inclusive. 
Use of Black Powder. 

Black Blasting Powder: The quantity of 
black blasting powder sold during the 
first sixx months of the present year was 
2,304,500 kegs (57,612,000 pounds) in- 
cluding 2,300,497 kegs by reporting com- 
panies and an estimate of sales by non- 
reporting companies, These figures 
represent practically the same volume of 
sales when compared with the period 
January to June, 1928. The powder sold 
consisted of 1,727,414 kegs of granular 
powder and 573,083 kegs of pellet pow- 
der. Of the total amount sold, 85 per cent 
was for coal-mining operations (13 per 
cent for anthracite and 72 per cent. for 
bitumi mous coal mining) while the re- 
maining 15 per cent was used for metal 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
*ral maining, construction work, and all 
ather purposes. Of the 258 pounds of all 
lasses of explosives used at bituminous 
mines sjnce January for each thousand 
tons of coal produced, 164 pounds, 64 
per cent, was black blasting powder. At 
the anthractite mines where 760 pounds 
of all classes of explosives were used 
per thousand tons, 200 pounds, 26 per 
cent, were black blasting powder. States 
conSurning’the largest quantities of black 
blastimg powder during the current year 
are: Pennslyvania, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, 
rep¥esenting 67 per cent of the entire 
sales ofthis class of explosives. 


High Explosives Increase. 

Other High Explosives: The sales of 
high explosives other than permissibles 
amounted to 156,382,000 pounds during 
the six months January to June, 1929. 
This g@mount includes 145,810,809 pounds 
sold by reporting companies and an esti- 
mate for several companies that do not 
furnish monthly reports of sales to the 
Bureau, The amount of high explosives 
sola thus far in 1929 shows an increase of 
per cent when compared with the same 
six meaths in 1928. Of the total amount 
of this class of explosives sold during 


ms the first half of 1929, 10 per cent was 


for eal mining (8 per cent for anthracite 
and 2 per cent for bituminous coal min- 
ing), 32 per cent for metal mining, 26 
per cent for quarrying and nonmetallic 
mineral’ mining, 17 per cent for railway 
and other construction work, and 15 per 
cent for all other purposes. In the min- 
ine of bituminous coal since the first of 
the year, 268 pounds of all kinds of ex- 
plosives have been used for each thousand 
tons of coal produced, and of this amount 
16 pounds (6 per cent) were high ex- 
plosives other than’ permissibles. The 
anthracite mines used explosives at the 
rate of 760 pounds per thousand tons 
and of this amount 304 pounds (40 per 
cent) were “high” explosives. Pennsyl- 


vania has used a larger quantity of this | 


class of explosives than any other State, 
he state’s consumption during the first 
iX rmonths of 1929 being in sxcess of 
9,000,000 pounds. Other States using 
arge amounts of this class of explosives 
Were Pennsylvania, Michigan, California, 
Minnesota, New York, Texas, Utah, Ohio, 

lathoma, Missouri, Montana, and Kan- 


40091, Berlin Germany; Either. 

Benzol, 40091, Berlin, Germany; Either. 

Black, lamp, 39996, Frankfort, Ger- 
many}; Sole agency. 

Celluloid and celluloid scrap, 39953, 
Dresden, Germany; Purchase. 

Chemicals, fine, 39986, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands; Agency. 


| 39975, 


Confectionery (hard stick candy), 
agency. 

Confectionery (penny candies), 401138, 
Manila, P. I.; Agency. 

Confectionery specialties, 40114, Syd- 
ney, Australia; Sole agency. 

Corn meal, yellow, degerminated, 
39988, San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 

Cottonseed meal and oil cakes, 39979, 
Hamburg, Germany; Agency. 

Flour, 39983, Oslo, Norway, Agency; 
40115, Tallinn, Estonia; Agency. 

Fruit (apples), 39977, Helsingfors, 
Finland, Agency; 39985, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, Agency; 40112 Oslo, Nor- 
way; Sole agency. 

Fruit (apples, ete.), 39981, Hamburg, 
Germany; Agency. 

Fruit (apples and pears), in boxes, 
40116, Goteborg, Sweden; Agency. 

Fruit, dried, 39970, Aalborg, Denmark; 
Hamburg, Germany, Agency; 
40074, Goteborg, Sweden, Agency; 40095, 
Paris, France, Both; 40111, Hamburg, 
Germany; Agency. 

Fruit, dried (apples, apricots, ete.), 
40112, Oslo, Norway; Sole agency. 


Fruit, dried (prunes, apricots, and 
raisins), 389968, Marseille, France; 
Agency. 


Fruit, fresh and dried, 39974, Ham- 
burg, Germany; 39965, Essen, Germany; 
Agency. 


Fruit juice (Hawaiian pineapple), 


| 39966, Heilbronn on Neckar, Germany; 


Purchase. 
Fruit juices and flavoring extracts, 
39974, Hamburg, Germany; Agency. 
Grain, 40095, Paris, France; Both. 
Grain (wheat and corn), 39972, Ten- 
eriffe, Canary Islands; Agency. 
Grease, wool, neutral, 39967, Hamburg, 
Germany; Purchase. 


Chemicals, industrial, 39956, Bilbao, | Groceries, 39970, Aalborg, Denmark; 
Spain; Agency. | Agency. . F : 
Chemicals, industrial and agricultural, | Pichon 39974, Hamburg, Germany; 
39955, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Agency. Agency. ta ween . t 


Chemicals, industrial and laboratory, 
40075, Medellin, Colombia; Agency. | 

Cleansers, automobile, 39950, Concep- | 
cion, Chile; Agency. ° 

Coal tar intermediates (nitor and am- | 
ino), 40091, Berlin, Germany; Either. 

Ethlene dichloride, 39993, Prince Ru-| 
pert, Canada; Agency. 

Matches, safety, 39952, 
Egypt; Both. 

Naval stores, 40071, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Agency. | 

Paints, 39994, Berlin, Germany; 
Agency. | 

Paints, interior, 39998, Brussels, Bel- | 
gium; Agency. 

Paints, roofing, 


Alexandria, | 





| 
$9956, Bilbao, Spain; | 


Agency. p | 
Paints, spray, and polishes, 39950, | 
| Concepcion, Chile; Agency. 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: | 
Laxatives, candy, 39954, Oporto, Portu- | 

gal; Agency. 
Pharmaceuticals, 





39986, Amsterdam, | 


Netherlands; Agency; 40075, Medellin, | 
Columbia; Agency. 
Pharmaceuticals and prepared medi-+ 
cines, 40090, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia; | 
Purchase. | 
Toilet preparations, 39951, Calcutta, | 


India; Purchase. 


Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, storage, 39963, Helsingfors, 
Finland; Agency. 

Household electrical appliances, 39960, 
Brussels, Belgium; Agency; 40073, Vi- | 
enna, Austria, Agency. 

Household, restaurant, and hotel ap- | 
| pliances, 39959, Hamburg, Germany; | 
| Agency. | 

Lighting outfits for farms, : 40087, | 
Shanghai, China; Agency. | 

Motors, electrical, 40021, Havana, | 
Cuba; Purchase. 

Radio apparatus, phonograph ampli- 
fiers, loud speakers, etc, 39958, Milan, | 
Italy; Agency. 

Radio loud speakers, electrodynamic, 
40093, Goteborg, Sweden; Purchase. 

Radio sets, 39957, Bloemfontein, South | 
Africa; Both. 

Radio sets, electrical, 40094, Christ- 
church, New Zealand; Agency. | 

Radio sets, small, 39962, Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Both. 

Radio sets and accessories 39961, Sas- 
katoon, Canada; Agency. | 

Refrigerators, electrical, 39957, Bloem- | 
fontein, South Africas Both; 40021, Ha- | 
vana, Cuba; Purchase. 
Foodstuffs : 

Biscuits, 
Agency. 

Biscuit and fancy cakes in cans, 39972, 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands; Agency. 








40096, Caracas, Venezuela; | 


| Breakfast foods (puffed wheat and 
rolled oats), 40115, Tallinn, Estonia; 
| Agency. | 


Canned asparagus, 39965, Essen, Ger- 
many; Agency. 


of the sales by all states during January 
to June, 1929. 

Capacity of Mills: Report covering 25 
mills Whose aggregate sales of black 
blasting powder in June were more than 
269,000 kegs, showed that the mills were | 
operated to 23 per cent of their capacity | 
in June as compared with 32 per cent in| 
May, 33 per cent in April, and 34 per cent | 
{in June ‘ast year, The amount of ex- 
plosives remaining on hand at the close 
of June representing 50 per’ cent of one 
month’s manufacturing canacity of the 








aS. These states sold over 89,000,000 | mills reporting as compared with 53) deaersemngesstemapionyninge 
OUheds of explosives which is 61 per cent! per cent at the close of June a year ago.| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


{ & 


| Agency. 


|many; Agency. 


| 39988, San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 


|Islands; 39983, Oslo, Norway; Agency. 


| 40001, 


| 40056, Vienna, Austria; Both. 


Camp and cookery supplies, 40022, 
| Montreal, Canada; Agency. 

Cutlery, 40075, Medellin, Colombia; 
Agency. 


Hops from the Pacific Coast, 40097, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Agency. 
Lard, 39972, Teneriffe, Canary Islands; 
39977, Helsingfors, Finland; 40096, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; Agency. 
Lard, in boxes, 40108, Bristol, Eng- 
land; Agency. 
Meats, salted, 40109, Marseille, France; 


Meats (hams and bacon), 39972, Ten- 
eriffe, Canary Islands; Agency. 
Meats (pickled beef, beef products, 
pickled pigs’ heads, pork trimmings, and 


by-products), 39971, Barbados, West 
Indies; Agency. 

Nuts, edible, 39974, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Agency. 


Oats, rolled, 89977, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; Agency. 

Oil, cooking, cheap, 
City, Panama; Agency. 

Oils, vegetable, 39979, Hamburg, Ger- 


39984, Panama 


Packing house products, 39979, Ham- 
burg, Germany; 39983, Oslo, Norway; 


Rice, 40095, Paris, France, 
39970, Aalborg, Denmark; Agency. 
Sugar, 39972, Teneriffe, Canary 


Both; 


Vegetables (beans and pear), 39975, 
Hamburg, Germany; Agency. 
Vegetables, dry, 40095, Paris, France; 
Both. 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Abrasives (corundum 
Ludwigshafen, 


and garnet), 
Germany; Pur- 
chase. 
Abrasives (garnet paper and cloth), 


Bars and rods, steel, reinforcing, 40103, 
San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 


Doors, steel, rolling, 40037, Panama 
City, Panama; Agency. 
Fencing, chain link, with zine galvaniz- 
ing, 40020, Nantes, France; Agency. 
Ferro silicon, and ferromanganese, 
40006, Volo, Greece; Purchase. 
Galvanized sheets, plain and corru- 
gated, 40103, San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 


Galvanized sheets and pipe, 40014, 
Stockholm, Sweden; Agency. . 
Galvanized sheets and similar con- 


struction material, 40075, Medellin, Co- 
lombia; Agency. . 

Hardware, builders’, 40028, Mannheim, 
Germany; Agency; 39994, Berlin, Ger- 
many; Agency. 

Hardware, furniture, such as handles, 
40008, Singapore, Straits Settlements; 
Purchase. 


Hardware and tools, for households, 


carpenters, locksmiths, and ° cabinet 
makers, 40010, Hamburg, Germany; 
Agency. , 


Heating boilers, home and industrial, 
for fine coal, 40100, Vancouver, Canada; 
Purchase. , 

Househdid, restaurant, and hotel ap- 
pliances, 39959, Hamburg, Germany; 
Agency. 

Household ware, 40075, Medellin Co- 
lombia; Agency. 

Household and kitchen utensils, 40009, 
Vienna, Austria; Agency. 

Houses, dwelling, steel, 40011, Bor- 
deaux, France; Agency. 


Iron, sheet, 40005, Malmo, Sweden; 
Purchase, 
Lamps and stoves, gasoline, 40007, 


Kandy, Ceylon; Agency. 











Production of Milk 


| Industry Expected Dur- 
ing Next Few 
Years. 





During the next few years there is ex- 
| pected to be little increase in the amount 
of milk produced in the United States, 
since the price of beef serves as a check 
on the expansion of dairying, it was ex- 
plained on August 3 by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, O. E. Reed, 
Department of Agriculture. 
of the statement follows: 

The relation between the price of beef 
and the price of milk has an important 
influence on the number and age of the 
milk cows in the United States. This 
relation affects both the age at which 
milk cows are sold for slaughter and the 
number of beef-type cows milked, “Be- 
cause of the present prices of beef,” he 
comments, “dairymen are culling their 
low producers and aged cows to make 
room for the heifers just coming into 
milk. 
few years the price of beef will be an 
important factor in restricting the ex- 
| pansion of dairying, and the number of 
cows milked is expected to show little 
|increase for several years. The gradual 


increasing population seems likely to re- 
1 





Little Expansion in Dairying | 


The full text | 


Machinery 


The expansion in the exports-of Ameri- 
can industrial machinery goes steadily 
on, continuing the trend of the past six 
| years, according to L. J. Cochrane, In- 
dustrial Machinery Division, Department 
of Commerce. The Department’s state- 
ment, issued August 3, follows in full 
text: 

The volume for the first half of 1929 
is nearly $130,000,000, as compared with 
$102,000,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1928. Moreover, the business in 
the first six months of this year approxi- 
mately equals the volume for the entire 
year of 1924 and considerably exceeds the 
volume for either 1922 or 1923. 

It will be observed that these ship-| 





( 


INDEX 


Agriculture 


Industrial Machinery Exports Approach 
Level of $1,000,000 Per Working Day 


Expansion of Past Six Years Found to Have Increased 
During First Half of 1929. 


chinery that may be employed in some 
of the more backward territories. 
The recovery from the serious condi- 


tion in which the industry found itself | 


during the postwar slump is obviously 
| most gratifying to all concerned, and the 
| fact that the exports for the first half 
|of this year show an increase of more 
| than 27 per cent over the corresponding 
| period of one year ago suggests that the 
tendency toward further expansion is 





of change. 


| Airplane-gliding Schools 
Being Enlarged in Germany 


YEARLY 


still vigorous, with no evidence as yet} 


ments are approaching a level of about 
$1,000,000 per working day, obviously a} 
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Soil Deficiencies Revealed 
By Tests of Corn Stalks 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 
the presence of reserve nitrates is indi- 
cated by the production of a blue color. 


“The absence of any reserve nitrates 
is indicated when the chemical produces 
no change in color. The chemical is ap- 
plied to the split stalk. between the nodes 
or joints. 

“Potassium starvation is not indicated 
directly by chemical test, but it has been 
discovered that in fields deficient in 
potassium it usually happens that iron 
accumulates in the joints of the stalk. 
Potassium deficiency usually shows in 
marginal leaf firing and by a tendency 
of the plants to die prematurely or to 
produce chaffy, starchy ears. 
| “Tron accumulation in the joint may 
be identified by applying to the joint 
| tissues of a split stalk a few drops of a 
10 per cent solution of potassium 
| thiocyanate and then adding a few drops 
of dilute (1 to 2) hydrochloric acid. If 
potassium is deficient the joints will dis- 
color.” 

These tests, Mr. Hoffer makes clear, 





trade of very substantial. importance 
when measured simply in terms of its 


nificance if we remember the economic 
significance of machinery and the forces 
that the employment of this equipment 
will release in the countries of destina- 





monetary value, but of even greater sig- | 


The gliding schools of .Germany .are 
| being enlarged, according to a report 
}from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
in Berlin, A. Douglas Cook, just received 
y the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 





Indications are that for the next | 


: ; , et | Among others, the gliding school in 
tion, whether this be highly specialized | Grynau 2 the Sicaunehires, inaygu- 


machinery for. the advanced industries | rated in 1924, is being enlarged by funds 
of Europe or construction and other ma-| granted by the Silesian section of the 


are qualitative, rather than quantitative. 
They do serve to show the element which 
is limiting the best growth and produc- 
tivity of the plant. 

| When.used as a guide for the inter- 
pretation of the direction in which in- 
creased fertility should be established 
they are valuable and practical, and the 
tests may make possible important sav- 
ings in the fertilizer bill, or else indi- 


| sult in prices averaging sufficiently above 
|feed costs to permit a gradual further 


| cow.” 


German Aeronautical Association. Since 
the establishment of the school 250 glid- 
|ing pilots completed their vests and the 





g |increase in the demand for milk due to jincrease in the production of milk per | school has outgrown its facilities, neces- 
cheap, 39982, Kingston, Jamaica; Sole | : 


| sitating the present enlargement. 





cate that increased expenditure for some 
fertilizing element would prove profit- 
|able. Testing chemicals are inexpensive 
| and should be used at the time the ears 
{of corn are maturing. 
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WV - and still finer 
RADIOLA SUPER- HETERODYNE 
at the unprecedented price of 


A still finer Radiola Super-Heterodyne—combined with the incompar- 
able RCA Electro-Dynamic reproducer—in a handsome cabinet— 
equipped for “all-electric” operation from your wall socket—with a 
connection for an electric pick-up to reproduce phonograph records, 


To improve the Radiola Super-Heterodyne is to gild the lily—but here 
is an expertly designed broadcast receiving instrument in which the 
amazingly efficient Super-Heterodyne circuit has been brought to a 
higher level of achievement. 
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RCA RADIOLA 66—RCA Super-Heterodyne 
with RCA Electro-Dynamic reproducer in rich 
cabinet. For house current (A.C.) operation. 
Magnifying station reader. Local-and-distance 


At $225 (less Radiotrons)—a price made possible by the great manu- 
facturing resources of RCA—this superb instrument, without a peer 
in the radio art, is no longer a luxury to be enjoyed by a few fortu- 
nate owners. Receiving sets of comparable quality formerly cost from 
$500 to $1000—but they did not equal the new “66” in fidelity of 
tone, or simplicity of operation. 


switch .. . $225 (less Radiotrons.)* 


The new Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


RCA engineers have again added to the wonderful qualities of the 
Super-Heterodyne—finer sensitivity, more selectivity, a greater reserve 
of power for distant stations, and still richer tone quality —the greatest 
essential of a fine radio. The latest type of the RCA Electro-Dynamic 
reproducer is coupled with the new Super-Heterodyne—a combination 
that offers the utmost in radio realism—from a whisper to a brass band. 


Buy 


66 may be purchased from your RCA 
Radiola Dealer on the easy RCA 
Time Payment Plan. 


WA 


with 


confidence where 


you see this sign 


RADIOLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


San Francisco 
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Business Conditions 


Activity in Business and Manufacturing 


_ Reached Highest P 


Commerce Yearbook 


Reviews Conditions 


Expansion Shown for Period in | 


Production of Agricul- 
tural Commodities. 


With manufacturing production the 
largest in the history of the country, 
busineess activity in general in _the 
United States in 1928 reached the high- 
est annual level ever attained, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated August 3 
in the summary of conditions, contained 
in the Commerce Yearbook for 1928, 
just made available by the Department. 
The full text of the summary follows: 

The business of the United States in 
1928 was on the highest level ever at- 
tained, continuing the prosperity char- 
acteristic of every year since 1921, and 
reffecting the steadily increasing effi- 
ciency of both industry and trade. The 
slight recession in activity which ap- 
peared toward the close of 1927 was 
promptly recovered after the turn of the 
year, and business continued very active 
throughout the remainder of 1928. 


Production Above 


Previous Peak 


Manufacturing output, the most com- 
prehensive measure of economic activity, 
was 3 per cent above the previous peak 
of 1926. Mineral output, chiefly because 
of smaller coal production, was slightly 
less than in 1926 or 1927. Tonnage of 
railway traffic increased slightly, and on 
account of reduced operating expenses 
the net operating income of the railways 
was 10 per cent greater than in 1927. 
Export trade increased 5% per cent in 
value, and in quantitative terms was 
greater than even during the abnormal 
war years. While the value of imports 
declined slightly, this was owing en- 
tirely to lower prices of import commodi- 
ties. Wholesale prices in domestic mar- 
kets averaged a little higher than in 
1927, mainly because of advance in farm 
products, but the decline in that class 
of commodities after the large harvest 
brought the general price index for De- 
cember, 1928, to the same level as 12 
months before. 

Manufacturing production in 1928 was 
the largest ever reached, being 5 per cent 


above that in 1927, and 66 per cent above | 


that of the depression year 1921. In 
November and December, 1927, the index 
had fallen to about 1 per cent below the 
average for the base period 1923-1925, 
but by February it was already 10 per 
cent above that average and in Septem- 
ber it reached 15 per cent above it. 
Practically the same figure was still 
maintained in December. 
Nine Groups of 
Industry Increase 

Of the 12 manufacturing 


groups of 


mdustries distinguished, 9 showed in-}| 


creases in output as compared with 1927. 
The greatest relative gains were in the 
iron and steel, automotive, rubber tire, 
and petroleum refining groups; other 
groups showing increased output were 
food products, paper ‘and printing, ce- 
ment, brick and glass, nonferrous met- 
als, and tobacco manufactures. There 
was an insignificant decline in the leather 
and shoe group, while production of tex- 
tiles and lumber was from 5 to 6 per 
cent less than in 1927. ; t 
groups activity was much higher during 


the latter part of the year than at the| 


corresponding time of 1927. 

Mineral production last year continued 
on a high level, although, because of a 
decrease of 4 per cent in coal output, 
the general index was about 1 per cent 
lower than in 1927 and 2 per cent below 
the peak of 1926. c é 
tionary position of the coal industry in 


recent years has been due partly to the | 


competition of petroleum and water 
power, and partly to the improved effi- 
ciency with which fuel is burned, so that 
more power and heat are obtained from 
a given quantity. Production of petro- 
leum in 1928 continued at the high level 
of the preceding year, while that of cop- 
per was the greatest ever reported, and 
iron ore shipments were much larger 
than in 1927. 
Individual Figures 
Show Activities 

Some of the most important changes 
in the activity of individual manufactur- 
ing and mining industries in 1928 as 
compared with 1927 are shown in the 
following statement: 


Tron ore 
Pig iron . Ay bee's 
Steel ingots ......-.seeceees 


Pork (hogs slaughtered) 
Plate glass (polished) .. 
Automobiles 
Rubber tires (casin 


gs) 


Cement 

Crude Petroleum 

Gasoline 

Cigarettes . 

Beef (cattle 

Cotton vzoods (mill consump- 

tion of cotton).... 
Wool goods (machinery 
tivity) ser ; 

Bituminous coal 

Anthracite ° 

The construction industry was very 
active in 1928, as during other recent 
years. Both in the floor space of build- 
ings and the value of all construction 
projects the contracts let reached record 
totals, the increases over 1927 being 14 
per cent and 5 per cent, respectively. 
About the same changes appeared in the 
major subclass «f residential buildings, 
while contracts for public works and 
utilities increased 6 per cent in value. 
The steady development of factory equip- 
ment is indicated by the fact that floor 
space of industrial buildings contracted 
for was the greatest since the abnormal 
construction of the war years. 


The biennial census of manufactures 
for 1927 shows that the downward trend 
in the number of workers employed, 
which appeared from 1919 to 1925, was 
nearly checked in 1927, the decrease 
being only a fraction of 1 per cent as 
compared with two years before. The 
current monthly index of factory em- 
. ployment, which had shown an appreci- 
able decline in the latter part of 1927, 


ac- 


In most the} 


The more or less sta-| 





rose promptly in 1928, and there is rea- 
}son to believe that the number of em- 
ployed during the year as a whole aver- 
}aged about as great as in 1927. 


| Number of Industrial 
|Workers Is Not Growing 


The fact that the number of workers 
|in manufacturing industry, as also in 


| are no data), has been stationary or even 
declining during recent years, in the face 
of the growth of population, is due chiefly 
to two causes. There has been a shift 
into other occupations, notably into dis- 
tribution and into professional and per- 
sonal services. Great numbers have en- 
tered work connected with the sale, re- 
| pair, and operation of automobiles, and 
|the sale of supplies for them. The 
| marked increase in the efficiency of in- 
dustry, reflected in a gain since 1949 of 
one-third in output per worker in fac- 
tories and mines and on farms and rail- 
ways, has made it possible to set free 





workers for these other activities which | 
contribute to still higher living standards. | 


The other major factor affecting the em- 


ployment statistics is the rapidly increas- | 


ing number of young persons who enter 


ead of taking up other work. F 

| The amount of wages paid in factories 
| in 1927, according to the census, was the 
greatest ever reported and was 1.1 per 
cent larger than in 1925; the average 
wage, obtained by dividing the aggregate 


| st 


was 120 per cent higher than in 1914, 12 


cent higher than in 1925. The monthly 
indexes of pay roll and earnings show 


factories in 1928 than the year before. 
| Money wages have increased much more, 
|as compared with pre-war figures, than 
the cost of living, and in 1919 the cost 
of living was materially higher than 
now. 


Agricultural Production 


Has Shown Increase 


Agricultural production has increased 
considerably in recent years despite the 
decline in the number of workers on 
farms. The output in 1927 is estimated 
at about 19 per cent more than in 1919, 
while the amount produced per worker 
‘had risen nearly 30 per cent. There was 
a further expansion of production in 
1928. 

In factory industries large output often 
accomplishes relatively high prices and 
reflects prosperity for the producer, but 
in agriculture production and prices are 
more affected by conditions outside the 
control of producers, and which cannot 
be foreseen at the time when production 
lis initiated. The total receipts for a 
| large crop are often less than those for 
ja small one. Moreover, the demand for 
|agricultural products is relatively in- 





| 


lelastic, and its long-time expansion is| 


| scarcely greater than that in the number 

of inhabitants. For these reasons changes 
{in agricultural output may have. very 
different economic significance from 
those in production of mining and manu- 
facturing industries. 

The acreage planted to crops during 
1928 was slightly larger than in any 
other postwar year. As compared with 
1927 a decided increase occurred in the 
area planted in tobacco, cotton, and pota- 
toes, and especially to barley. Cotton 
acreage remained below the peak figures 
of 1925 and 1926. In general yields per 
acre were somewhat higher in 1928 than 
| in immediately preceding years. 

The general index of quantity of out- 
put of 10 major crops (corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, cotton, 
hay, and tobacco) was about 5 per cent 
higher than in 1927, and was a record 
figure. The production of barley in- 
creased 34.2 per cent above the already 
lrecord total of 1927, that of oats 22.6 
per cent, of tobacco 13.3 pef cent, of po- 
tatoes 14.9 per cent, and of cotton 10.9 
per cent, and minor increases occurred 
in corn and wheat. The only important 
crops to show decrease in output were 
rye, flaxseed, sweet potatoes, rice, and 
peanuts. The 1928 crop of cotton, which 
is the most important of our “money 
crops,” was 14,373,000 bales as com- 
pared with a record total of nearly 18,- 
000,000 bales in 1926. .The wheat crop 
of 903,000,000 bushels was the greatest 
lever reported except in 1915, 1918, and 
1919. Although production of crops in 
1928 was thus above average, prices of 
ja number of them fell so much after 
harvest that the total value of the crops 
| produced was slightly less than the year 
| before. 


Output of Animal Products 
| Greater Than in 1927 


| The output of animal products, as in- 
| dicated by statistics of marketings at 
|leading centers, was apparently about 2 
| per cent greater than in 1927, although 
| less than the peak figures of 1923 and 
/1924. The quantity of meat produced 
| was about the same as in the three pre- 
ceding years, although considerably less 
|than in 1923 and 1924. The marked in- 





|crease in pork over 1927 was substan- | 


| tially balanced reduced output of 
beef. 


The 


by 


weighted index prices of farm 


products on the farm, compiled by the | 


|Department of Agriculture, averaged for 


the calendar year 1928 about 6 per cent} 


|higher than in 1927, and higher than in 


lany other year since 1920 except 1928. | 


The ’same statement holds true of the 
average prices of farm products in cen- 
\tral markets. However, the prices during 
ithe latter part of the year, after the 
large harvest, were decidedly lower than 
before, and in December prices on the 
farm averaged about 3 per cent less 
than in the same ‘month of 1927. As 
ences in pride movements as among the 
various commodities. 


groups of meat animals and poultry 
products averaged considerably 
than in 1927, and those of cotton and 


crease for the grain and dairy groups 
was comparatively small, and prices of 
jfruits and vegetables averaged lower 
than in 1927. At the end of the year the 
only groups to show price levels on the 
farm higher than in December, 


these advances being comparatively 
small, while decidedly lower prices ap- 
peared for the groups 
fruits and vegetables, and slightly lower 
\levels for cotton and cottonseed. In the 





precedented since the war, 


| agriculture, in railway transportation, | 
|and perhaps in mining (for which there | 


high schools, colleges, and universities in- | 


pay roll by the number of wage earners, | 


per cent higher than in 1919, and 1.5 per | 


slightly larger earnings per worker in | 


often happens, there were marked differ- | 


For 1928 as a whole farm prices of the | 
higher | 


cotton seed much higher, while the in- | 


1927, | 
were meat animals and poultry products, | 


of grains and | 


spring of 1929 wheat fell to levels un- | 


oint in History in 1928 


> tigress 

|High Level Noted 

_ In Exports for Year 

| es 

|Situation in Various Fields Is 
Surveyed by Department 

Of Commerce. 


| 


The following table summarizes 
movements of prices of farm products as 


| compared with those of other commodi- | 


|ties. The relative change since pre-war 


|years in prices of the latter appears de- | 


| cidedly different in this table from that 
|shown in certain previous issues of the 


Commerce Yearbook, for the reason that | 


{the Department of Labor has revised its 


general wholesale price index, the effect | 


|being to cut down the apparent increase 
as compared with 1913 (see subsequent 
| paragraphs). 


Comparative indexe 
1923-1925 = 100): 


Central Market Prices, 
All commodities . 
Farm products ... bist oe 
Nonagricultural products .. 
All grains 
Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
Corn .. ; 
no Ee 
“Cotton, middling ......... 
Livestock and poultry 147 
Cattle (steers) . ie dns 139 

: 152 
Farm Prices. 

| Price of 30 farm products 
on the farm . its. 
| }Prices paid by farmers for 
| commodities bought ... 


1920. 
153 
147 
155 
172 
176 
187 
151 
174 


122 





147 


133 


de 


“Based on price per pound at New Yor 


| The general level of commodity prices 
|in 1928, as in other recent years, was 
;comparatively steady. The wholesale 


|price index averaged somewhat higher | 


| than in 1927, but there was a slight de- 
| cline in the cost of living index which re- 
| flects retail prices. 


| Wholesale prices, which in the latter 
|part of 1925 had reached the highest 
|point since the collapse of the postwar 
boom in 1921, fell till the middle of 1927, 
after which there was an upward tend- 
ency until September, 1928, the total ad- 
vance, however, from the one date to 


Prices declined slightly in the latter part 


| same level as one year before. The av- 
erage for the year, however, was about 
2% per cent higher than in 1927, chiefly 


products, foods, and hides and leather 
products. A decline appeared 


in the miscellaneous group, the latter re- 
| sulting from much lower prices of rubber. 
The general wholesale price index has 


to the list of commodities covered various 
jadvanced manufactured articles, includ- 
ing automobiles. The revision, which 
lessens the former dominance of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials in 
| the index, results in reducing the dis- 
parity between recent price levels and 
those before the World War. The former 
wholesale price index for 1927, the last 
year for which it was computed, aver- 
aged 45.8 per cent higher than in 1913, 
while the increase according to the re- 
vised index was 36.7 per cent. 

The cost of living index has shown a 
| slight downward tendency since the close 
'of 1926, and in December, 1928, was 
| about 2% per cent lower than two years 
|before. The decline was shared by all 
| of the six groups of commodities dis- 
| tinguished except that designated as mis- 
jcellaneous. There has been no revision 
of the cost of living index to take into 
account the changes during recent years 
in the relative importance of different 
commodities in consumption, and conse- 
quently a clese comparison with living 





costs before the war can scarcely be made | 


| with confidence, 


| Changes Taking Place 


\In Distribution System 


|. Fundamental changes in our distri- 
| bution system have been taking place 
| gradually. 
| sell directly to large retail organizations 
| such as chain stores, mail-order houses, 
; and department stores, and even to sell 
to consumers. For this reason there 
is some downward tendency in the sales 
by wholesale merchants, contrasting with 
| an increase in production of commodities 
|and in retail trade. The value of sales 
|reported by wholesale dealers in 1928 
| was about 1 per cent less than the year 
before, despite some slight rise in price 
levels. This is the third successive year 
in which the index has declined.. There 
were, however, increases in sales of 
drugs, meats, and groceries over 1927 
figures. 

| Sales cf department stores, chain 
| stores, and mail-order houses have in- 
| creased in every year since 1921 and in 
1928 made record totals. Department- 
store sales were 24 per cent greater than 


} 


} 


| in 1921, and those of mail-order houses | 
105 per cent greater, while several of the | 


classes of chain stores have also more 
than doubled their sales. These three 
forms of retail distribution, however, 
owe part of their gain to the shift in 
| their favor from other classes of stores 
for which there are no statistical data. 

Sales of department stores in 1928 
were about 1 per cent greater than the 
| year before, those of mail-order concerns 


result of the establishment of retail 
stores in a number of cities), while those 
of the several classes of chain stores 
showed for the most part increases rang- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent, though there 


June 
1929 
1,516,486 
275,935 
1,978,938 
302,619 
376,158 
767,337 
1,621,178 
357,760 
126,368 
624 
230,768 
237,394 
1,944.58 
81.9 
*Credit. 


Freight revenue .......+++ 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper rev. 
Maintenance of way 
| Maintenazce of equipment . 
Transportation expenses 
Tota! expenses incl. other . 
Net from railroad 

Taxes ; 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. . 
Net after taxes. etc. ..... 
Net after rents Teks 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ....ceseee 





: >~— eee — 
s of prices of farm and other commodities (monthly 


1921. 
97 
86 

100 
87 
101 
111 
60 
80 
56 
92 
85 
93 


83 
101 


the other being only about 6% per cent. | 


of 1928, and at its close were on the| 


because of higher average prices of farm | 


in the} 
group of fuel and lighting products and | 


recently been revised, chiefly by adding | 


Manufacturers tend more to | 


about 14 -er cent greater (partly as the | 


“Monthly Statements of 


was a slight decline in the sales of cigar- 
store chains as a result of reductions in 
prices. 

The railroad ton-mileage in 1928 was 
slightly greater than in 1927, or than in 
any previous year except 1926, when the 
figure was approximately 2 per cent 
higher. There was some further deciine 
in passenger traffic as the result of the 
continued inroads of automobile trans- 
portation. The total operating revenues 
| of the railways were slightly less than 
| in 1927, but they were able to operate 
| with greater economy, one indication of 
which is the fact that the average num- 
ber of employes was 4% per cent less 
| than the year before. As a consequence 
| the net operating income was nearly 10 

per cent higher than in 1927, although 
somewhat below the peak figure of 1926. 
The ratio of operating expenses to op- 
erating revenue for Class I roads fell 
from 74.54 to 72.45 per cent. As usual 
during the last few years, railway op- 
eration was characterized by a high de- 
gree of efficiency, traffic being moved 
rapidly and almost entirely without con- 
| gestion or delay. 

There was a further decrease in the 
| tonnage of the American merchant ma- 
| rine last year, although it continued to 
be more than twice as large as before 





Dec. 
1927. 
* 96 
102 
95 
100 


Dec. 
1928. 
96 
101 
95 
$2 
96 


1925, 

103 
107 
101 
116 
125 
119 
110 

98 

86 
116 
106 
129 


1926. 
99 
97 

100 
98 
107 
114 
80 
89 
64 
117 
99 
135 


1928. 
97 
103 
96 
105 
110 
95 


106 98 94 


103 101 99 101 99 


k. Based on retail prices paid by farmers. 


| the war. The loss was confined entirely 
; to the tonnage registered for foreign 
trade, which, although over six times 
greater than in 1914, was 37 per cent 
less than at its maximum in 1921. En- 
trances of vessels in foreign trade to- 
taled 80,211,000 tons, a record figure, 
about 8 per cent larger than in 1927. 
American vessels represented 39 per 
cent of the entrances, practically the 
same proportion as the year before. 
There has been a marked increase dur- 
ing recent years in coastwise and river 
transportation. 

The exports of the United States were 
| 5.4 per cent greater in value than in 
1927, notwithstanding that there was al- 
| most no change in the average prices of 
| the commodities sold abroad. Allowing 


were greater than even during the post 
| armistice boom. As compared: with 1922 
they showed an increase of 34 per cent 
jin value, although the general level of 
;}export prices was about 10 per cent 
lower. The value of imports was 2.2 
per cent less than the year before, as 
the result of lower prices of a number 
of major commodities; in terms of quan- 
tity they were slightly above the previ- 
ous record figure of 1927 


Exports Greater Than 
In Post-war Period 


Owing to the increase in value of ex- 
ports and the decrease in that of im- 
ports, the excess of exports was larger 
than in any other year since 1921, 
amounting to $1,038,000,000. The ratio 
|of value of imports to that of exports, 
which was 92 per cent in 1926, fell to 
|; a little less than 80 per cent, but was 
still appreciably higher than in most pre- 
war years. The excess of merchandise 
exports did not result in the importation 
of precious metals; on the contrary there 
was a net export of gold and silver, 
principally gold, to the amount of $411,- 
| 000,000. The large “favorable” balance 
was partly caused by increased total in- 
vestments of long and short term capital 
in foreign countries. There was also a 
decided increase in expenditures of 
American tourists abroad. 

The increase in exports since 1922 
would have been much higher but for the 
fact that the recovery of European ag- 
riculture and strong competition from 
| other surplus countries have checked 





growth of agricultural exports; the value | 


|of nonagricultural products sold abroad 
| has risen 68 per cent since that year. 
| At the beginning of the century agri- 
| cultural products were the dominant com- 
ponent of our foreign sales, and the nor- 
| mal growth of international commerce 
|in agricultural products is relatively 
| slow. At present nonagricultural prod- 
| ucts, chiefly manufactured commodities, 
make up about five-eighths of aggregate 
|; exports, and in world trade commodities 


jof this type tend normally to show 
marked expansion. 


|Crude Foodstuffs 
| Show Marked Decline 


In 1928 as compared with 1927 there 
was a marked decline in exports of crude 
| foodstuffs, principally owing to smaller 
sales of wheat, but an increase of no 
less than 14 per cent in those of finished 
manufactures. Foreign sales of auto- 
mobiles increased nearly 29 per cent, be- 
coming the third item in the export list; 
| large increases also occurred in machin- 
jery, petroleum products, iron and steel, 
and numerous other manufactures. Ex- 
| ports of crude material showed a consid- 
| erable gain, chiefly due to the higher 
prices of cotton, while there were rela- 
tively small increases in manufactured 
foodstuffs and semimanufactured com- 
modities. 

Exports to all 
| trade regions, except the southern coun- 
|tries of North America and Oceania, 
were larger in 1928 than the year before. 
The most marked gain, 17 per cent, was 
in sales to Asia, principally as the result 





Rail 


(As Reported to the Inters 


Central of Georgia Railway. 


- Six Months 
1929 | 1928 
9,384,252 9,304,316 
1,856,566 1,983,923 
12,543,978 12,522,898 
1,733,375 1,599,783 
2,183,406 2,241,319 
4,699,561 4,835,692 
9,670,356 9,754,591 
2,873,622 2,768,307! 
764,108 760,857 | 
4,677 2,785 
2,104,853 2,004,665 
2,105,361 1,983,826 
1,944.58 1,911.82 
TA 711.9 


e 


1928 1929 
1,395,856 
306,552 
1,874,316 
260,004 
383,428 
761,851 
1,590,689 
283,627 
116,040 
152 
167,739 
191,623 
1,911.82 
84.9 


” 


453 
62 


average, | 6 


for the difference in price levels exports | 


continents or great | 


roa 


June 
2,047,867 
19 


2,253,649 
229,993 
370,028 
748,913 

1,418,264 
835,385 
141,627 


693,758 
507,149 
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Rate Decisions 


Of Duties on Suga 


In Tariff Bill 


A detailed calculation and explanation 
of the tentative sliding scale of import 
duties on sugar was made public August 
3 by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, who has proposed the scale to 
herd committee for inclusion in the tariff 
bill. 
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Y. Basis 
Sugar 


(96 degrees) @ | 


at New 


Margin 
York 


preference) 


Estimated 
Raws (20% 


Average 
Refiners 
Duty Paid 
Price of 
Raw 
Cuban 
Duty 
96 degrees 


Net Cash 
Refined 
(Aver. 


to 
= 
* 


Sis we 
wra eS 


& to 
a) 


80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
.30 
.30- 
30 
30 
.30 
1.30 
* Minimum duty. 


> 
a 


Pek ah aha ek et dk hd 


7 Maximum duty. 


| refined at New York, weighted accord- 


invoices, shall have averaged $6 per 
hundredweight during any three months, 
the duty on 96-degree sugar shall be 
$2.20 (Cuban $1.76) for the following 
week. When average net cash price of 
refined sugar exceeds or falls below $6} 
per hundredweight for any three-month} 
period, the duty, during the week follow- | 
ing such tri-monthly period, shall be 
fluctuated from the base of $2.20 (Cuban 
sugar $1.76), in the same amount as and 
inversely to the difference in the price. 
Provided that in no case shall the duty 
be less than $1 nor more than $3 per 
hundredweight on 96-degree centrifugal | 
|sugar. Prices shown are net, exclusive 
|of 2 per cent cash discount usual in the) 
| trade. . 

B. Refiners margin has varied mate-| 
rially under different levels of duty and 
market conditions. In general it may 
be calculated on the basis of $1 refiners| 
profit and cost, exclusive of value of| 
74-pound refining loss (variable in value 
according to the price of sugar). In this! 
scale the approximate 1928 average is| 
assumed as constant for the purpose of} 
calculating detailed effects of applying | 
the scale. In practice, the exact re-| 
finer’s margin will be the result of rel- 
ative bargaining strength between the} 
refiners and the raw sugar producers, | 
and other trade influences. 

C. Derived by subtracting B from A, 
or by adding D and E. This column in-| 
dicates relative prices of raw sugars sold} 
| to refiners in the United States by pro-| 
ducers in Louisiana, Hawaii, Porto Rico, | 
| and the Philippine Islands. | 


} 


Detailed Calculation of Proposal Suggested for Inclusion 


> 
A. When net cash wholesale price of | 


ing to actual sales as shown by refiners’| increase would advance market for re- 


| per cent below ; 
which might be imported into the United | 


| rangement brings Cuba more effectively | 


AvurTuHorizep StaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PuBLisHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DalLy 


Railroads 
Explanation of Proposed Sliding Scale 


r Made by Mr. Smoot 


Is Set Forth. 


The table is based on dollars per 100 
pounds and the note of graduation is set 
as follows: A, —10; B, 0; C, —10; D, 
+8; E, —18; F, +10; G, —20; H, +02. 
| The statement made public by Senator 
‘Smoot reads in full text: 
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a 
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Full Duty 


(Cuban 

would have 
to compete 
Preference 


Price of 
New York 
Preference 
Cuban 


Soowec pepe a wo Cuban 
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20 
.30 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.90 
73.00 


is 64 cents per cwt. more than the present 
rate of $1.76. Prospect of such duty 


fined to about $5.75, when, under this 
sliding scale, the effective duty against | 
Cuban 96 degree sugar would be about | 
$1.95. As prices rise, the duty decreases, 
and the value of Cuba’s_ preference 
against full duty sugars diminishes (see 
column H), thus protecting consumer 
against run-away markets. In the in- 
terests of customs revenue, duties never 
go below 80 cents for Cuban and $1.00 
tor other foreign sugars. 

E. An approximate residual figure | 
(wholesale price less refiners margin less 
Cuban duty). Exact share of Cuban pro- 
ducers and American refiners depends on | 
bargaining power of the two elements. 

F. Leaving Cuban preference at 20 
other foreign sugars | 


| 


States, really results, on this sliding | 


ton, Okla., found unreasonable. 





scale, in increasing the value of her pref- | 
erence from 44 cents per cwt. under the | 
existing flat duty of $1.76 to 60 cents | 
at depressed price levels, which is when | 
it is most necessary to Cuba. This ar- | 


within the protection of the United 
States tariff. This protection for Cuba is 
reduced automatically but gradually as 
prices rise, in order to protect the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

G. Derived by subtracting F (full duty 
rate) from C (price of duty paid raws 
at New York). This column indicates 
the points at- which full duty sugars 
might be imported when necessry to 
apply a “brake” to rising prices. 

H. Changes in value of Cuban pref- 
erence, explained under F, eliminate | 
other foreign sugar entirely from mar- 





| D. The duty effective against Cuban | 
raw sugar at the present depressed price! 
ar ($5.25 per cwt.) 





| level for refined sug 
————————— no — a 
lof restored peace in China, exports to | 
| which were more than 50 per cent greater 
| than in 1927. Another conspicuous ‘fea- 


ture was the increase of 15 per cent (dis- | 


1 


| regarding shipments of grain which are | 


j in fact destined for Europe) in the al- | 


| ready immense sales to Canada. Exports 
| to South America continued their steady | 
|upward movement, increasing 9.7 per | 
}cent. The decline in sales to southern 
North America was the result of dis- 
|turbed conditions in Mexico, and of the 
| reduced buying power of Cuba owing to 
|the low price of sugar. The fact that 
;exports to Europe, were somewhat 
|greater in value than the year before | 
was explained largely by the higher price 
}of cotton. | 
| The slight reduction in the total value 
|of imports in 1928 was more than ac- | 
| counted for by the group of crude mate- | 
rials, which fell off 8% per cent. This 
| was owing entirely to lower prices of | 
| major commodities, especially silk, rub- | 
ber, and tin, as nearly all of the indi- | 
| vidual items were imported in greater | 
| quantities than the year before, many | 
| reaching record figures. 


| 


Imports of Manufactured 
| Foodstuffs Declined 


There was also a decrease of 10 per 
cent in the value of imports of manu- 
|factured foodstuffs, a group dominated 
|by sugar, foreign purchases of which 
were smaller in quantity and of lower 
average price than in 1927. The only 
group to show a decided increase was 
crude foodstuffs, owing to semewhat 
larger purchases of coffee at higher 
prices. Imports of paper increased about 
8 per cent in quantity and 6 per cent in 
value; this is the largest item in the 
import group of finished manufactures. 

Changes in the import trade from the 
|several continents were much affected 
|by the price changes mentioned. The 
|only continent to show a marked in- 
crease, nearly 10 per cent, over 1927 was 
South America; this gain was partly the 
result of larger purchases and partly of 
higher prices of coffee and various other 
major materials and foodstuffs. 

The increase was most conspicuous in 
imports from Venezuela where petro- 
leum is the dominant item, and from 


| from Canada continued their gradual up- 


| off by reason of the conditions in Mexico 
| and Cuba, 


ket under normal or low prices and bring | 
them in as a check when prices become 
too high. 


principal commodities. The decline of 7 
per cent in the value of imports from 
Asia was wholly attributable. to lower 
prices of silk, rubber, and tin. Imports 


ward movement, but those from the 
southern countries of North America fell 


During 1928 financial transactions 
continued to expand and many new rec- 
ords for volume were established. Check 
payments by banks for the country as a 
whole increased by 20 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous high record of 
1927, and were twice as large as in 1921. 
Most of the increase during the year) 
was in check payments in New York 
City, which represented five-eighths of 
the total for the operations. However, 
check payments outside’ of New York 
increased by 82 per cent. 


Resources of American 


Banks Expanded 


The total resources of American banks 
increased 5 per cent over 1927, the same 
rate of growth as in the preceding year. 
Demand deposits showed about twice as 
great a rate of expansion as time de- 
posits, while loans of the banks increased 
much more than their investments in 
securities, reversing in both these re- 
spects the trend of other recent years. 
Federal reserve banks reduced their hold- 
ings of United States securities by about 
two-thirds, bringing them to a relatively 
low figure, but increased their bill hold- 
ings by about three-fifths; this was also 
a reversal of the changes in the preced- 
ing year. 

Interest rates advanced during 1928, 
the increase being most marked in the 
case of open-market call loans. Eight of 
the Federal reserve banks raised their 
discount rates from 3% to 5 per cent, 
while the rates of the other four banks, 
located in western agricultural districts, 
were raised to 4% per cent. 

The aggregate value of securities is- 
sued during the year slightly exceeded 
the previous record figure made in 1927; 
there was a decided decline in bond is- 
sues, both foreign and domestic, but 
stock flotations about doubled. The vol- 
ume of stock sales on the New York Ex- 











Chile where copper dnd nitrates are the 


tate Commerce Commission.) 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 
Six months 
1928 1929 1928 
1,841,039 12,281,982 11,601,286 
33 62 17 
2,031,641 13,448,989 12,767,524 
239,146 1,177,258 1,193,694 
415,650 2,297,371 2,546,980 
671,852 4,644,606 4,378,345 
1,392,982 8,522,031 8,539,304 
638,659 4,926,958 4,228,220 | 
125,851 771,340 {08,297 | 
1 210 346 
4,155,408 5,519,577 
2,959,959 2,503,107 | 
453.00 460.57 | 
63.4 66.9 | 


512,807 

560,166 

460.57 
68.6 


23 1 


Revenues and Expenses 


1929 
1,617,951 
184,579 
2,110,202 
558,361 
437,874 
6 
1,748,973 
361,229 


€ 
“ 


change increased 60 per cent over 1927, 
and stock prices showed a further ad- 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 

June Six Months 

1928 1929 1928 
1,579,902 10,666,047 10,475,640 
220,691 1,030,420 1,121,446 
1,932,658 12,720,888 12,391,427 
893,224 3,228,147 2,662,083 
469,094 2,630,758 2,900,054 
698,846 4,097,959 4,383,399 
1,663,631 10,660,073 10,559,115 
269,027 2,060,810 1,832,312 
91,207 541,244 554,737 
714 ° 4,196 2,284 
177,106 1,515,370 1,275,291 
15,052 872,416 423,192 
1,944.80 1,944.83 1,944.80 
86.1 83.8 85.2 


32,494 


92,210 
196 
268,823 
158,075 
944.83 
82.9 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 3 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 15823.—Duluth Chamber of Commerce 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany etal. Decided July 1, 1929. 3 
1. On further argument, findings in pre- 

vious reports, 120 I. C. C. 688 and 144 1. C. 

C. 179, that rates on butter, eggs, and 

dressed poultry, in carloads, from points 

in North Dakota, South Dakota, and portions 
of Minnesota and Nebraska to Duluth, Minn., 
are and for the future will be unreaso@able 
and unduly prejudicial to Duluth and un- 
duly preferential of Chicago, Ill., affirmed. 

Order in 144 I. C. C. 179 requiring the es- 

tablishment of the bases of rates therein 

canceled, and reasonable and nonprejudicial 
bases of rates prescribed for the future> 


2. Finding in previous reports that the 
maintenance of concentration arrangements 
by the Chicago & North Western at points 
in South Dakota and Nebraska on traffic to 
Chicago and the failure to maintain similar 
arrangements on traffic to Duluth resulted 
in undue prejudice against Duluth and un- 
due preference of Chicago aifirmed. Undue 
prejudice ordered removed. 

3. Complaint in No. 15824 dismissed. 

No. 21297.—Cement F. Sculley v. Great 
Northern Railway Company. Decided July 
20, 1929. 

Charges collected on an air compressor, a 
gas engine, pump, and steam shovel dipper 
and stack, in a mixed carload, from Spo- 
kane, Wash., to Garry, Mont., and return, 
found applicable in part. Refund of over- 
charges directed. 

No. 21636.—M. G. Winterburn, Incorporated, 
v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
et al. Decided July 23, 1929. 

Rate on gravel, carloads, from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., to Dickert and Falmouth, Fla., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No, 21548.—Danner Veneer Company v. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided July 23, 1929. 
Carload rate charged on unfigured Yeneer 

from Mobile, Ala., to Fort Smith, Ark., 

found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21300.—George Peterson et al. v. Min- 
neapolis, St. Pauk & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company. Decided July 22, 1929, 
Charges collected on a contractor’s outfit, 

carload, from Spooner, Wis., to Genolg, 

Minn., found applicable. Complaint dis- 

missed. 

No. 21198.—Quinton Spelter Company v. 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
Company et al. Decided July 23, 1929. 
Rates charged on salt, in carloads, from 

Hutchinson and Kanopolis, Kans., to Quin- 

Reparation 


awarded. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Aug. 3, complaints filed 


| with it in rate cases, which are sum- 


marized as follows: 

No. 22522.—Shaeffer Oil Company, of 
New Lexington, Ohio, v. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. Railread -et~al.--Ask for repaMtion 
on account of unlawful rates, in excess of 
the lowest published rates, on shipments 
of petroleum products between points in 
Texas and Oklahoma and destinations in 
Ohio, 

No. : , Sub, 1.—Latto Oil Company, gf 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, v. The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
Asks for reparation on account of ‘unrea- 
sonable rates, in excess of the lowest pub- 
lished rates, on shipments of petroleum 
products from points in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Louisiana to points in Ohio. 

I 2.—Humbach’s Service 
Station, of Hamilton, Ohio, v. The Atcéhison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company, 
et al. Asks for reparation on account of 
unreasonable rates, in excess of the lowest 
applicable rates, on shipments of petroleum 
products, from points in Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Wyoming and Illinois to 
points in Ohio. 

No. 22 , Sub. 3.—Tri-Point Oil Com- 
pany, of Madison, Ind., v. Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company et al. Asks for repara- 
tion on account of rates in excess of the 
lowest applicable rates, on shipments of 
petroleum products, between points in 
Oklahoma and points in Indiana. 

No. 22522. Sub. 4.—J. A, Hogshire and 
Son Company, of Lebanon, Ind., v. The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Company et al. Asks for 
reparation on account of rates in excess 
of the legally published rates, on ship- 
ments of petroleum products, from points 
in Oklahoma, to Lebanon. 

No. Sub. 5.—The Canton Glass 
Company, of Marion, Ind., v. Illinois Ter- 
minal Company et al. Asks for reparation® 
on account of rates in excess of the low- 
est applicable rates, on shipments of pe- 
troleum products, from points in Oklahoma 
and Illinois, to Marion. Ind, 

No. 22522, Sub. 6.—Maumee Valley Pe- 

Company, Ind., Successors to 


ono 


é 


troleum 
Argerbright & Brannon, of Bryon, Ohio, v. 
Alton and Southern Railroad et al. Asks 
for reparation on account of rages in ex- 
cess of the lowest applicable rates, on 
shipments ‘of petroleum products, from 
points in Oklahoma, Arkansas’and Kansas, 
to Maumee, Ohio. 

No. 22522, Sub. 7.—The Moore Company, 
of Muncie, Ind, v. The Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Company. Asks for reparation on account 
of rates in excess of the lowest applicable 
rates, on shipments of petroleum products, 
from points in Oklahoma and Illinois, to 
Muncie, Ind. > 

No. 22522, Sub, 8.—Blinn and Borders, 
of Winamac, Ind., v. The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks for 
reparation on account of rates in excess 6f 
the lowest applicable rates, on shipments 
of petroleum products, from points in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, to Winamac. 

No, 22522, Sub. 9.—W. R. Hinkle, Inc., of 
South Bend, Ind., v. The Atchison, Topeka ’ 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Asks 
for reparation on account of rates in ex- 
cess of the lowest applicable rates, on 
shipments of petroleum products, from 
paints in Oklahoma and Illinois, to South 

end. 


vance. Bond prices, however, were ad- 
versely affected in the latter part of the 
year by the rise in money rates, and the 
bond market became relatively inactive. 
tosns to beehems showed a very marked 
growth, increasing from a - 
000,000’ to '$6,440,000,000, #4488: 

Receipts of the United States Govern- 
ment continued largely to exceed expen- 
ditures, the surplus being used for the 
retirement of the public debt. The total 
debt reduction in the fiscal year 1927-28, 
including amounts charged against ordi- 
nary: receipts, amounted to $906,000,000, 
as compared with $1,133,000,000 in 1926- 
27. Debt reduction during the calendar 
year 1928 was'$726,000,000. 


eoptonpsincepstnineiaae <= CE 

Additional news of rail- 
roads will be found on 
page 7. 
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Banking 


No Proof Is Found | 


Former Kaiser Owned 
Steamship Interest 


Result of Inquiry Into Ham- 

burg-American Line Own- 
ership Under War Claims | 
Act Announced. | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

the former ruling families to be ascer- 
tained. After commenting upon the bur- 
mien imposed upon claimants by the 
statute and referring to the full and | 
systematic work which Dr. Winkler has 
done, he asked whether the latter had 
any statement to make. 


Dr. Winkler mentioned the objection | 
of counsel for the Government of the 
United States to the evidence as filed, 
and stated in what way the statement of 
the German Property Commissioner had 
answered them. He added that the Ger- 
man Government could not be expected 
to certify as to the actual interest of 
the former ruling families, or the agents 
and banks used by them. In answer to | 
the Referee’s question as to whether the 
German Government would not have ac- 
quired through the settlement it had 
made with the members of the former 
ruling families and through records, a 
knowledge as *o what their »roperty was, 
Dr. Winkler replied that detailed records 
had not been required. Dr. Leverkuehn 
explained this by saying that the set- 
tlement between the German Government 
and the former rulers only had to do with 
property which was not clearly state or 
private. Securities were clearly personal 
property of the princes and so were not 
considered. 


Investments Distussed. 
’ Mr. Shoup then discussed the objec- 
tions made by the Government of the 
United States. In reply to the Referee’s 
question he stated that he was convinced 
that the affidavits answered the Arbi- | 
ter’s question as to banks, agents, and 
investment names, and gave the full in- | 
terest of the persons concerned; but he 
wondered whether the entire responsi- 
bility of the individual making the af- 
fidavits had been vouched for by the Ger- | 
man Property Commissioner in the man- | 
ner that the Arbiter had requested. Also 
he thought that the gap was not yet en- 
triely closed in regard to the possibility 


| 
| 


jment of the reparation problem. 


inew Plan recommended by the Experts !mous agreement, and transmitted to the | 
overnments |Governments which took part in the 
Geneva decision and to the Reparation | 


| posals for the complete and final — 
| 


Reparations 


Reparations Problem in Recent M onths 
Dominated by Exceptional Influences 


S. Parker Gilbert Describes Situation in Submitting Report | 


On Operation of the Dawes Plan. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


ments concerned and to the Reparation | of the Governments,, and held its first | 


|regular méeting on,February 11, 1929. 

| On June.7, 1929, after having been in 
continuous session over a period of some 
17 weeks, the Experts reached a unani- 


Commission a Report embodying pro- 
The 


is now in the hands of the G t 
and awaits the necessary action on their | 


| 


part to put it into effect. | 


“Until then the Experts’ Plan of 1924 
remains in force, and its provisions con- 
tinue to govern reparation payments 
and transfers. But the meeting of the 


Experts and their unanimous Report have | 


been the facts of most fundamental im- 
portance in the period under review, an 

the present Report takes account of them 
not only from this standpoint but also 
because of their essential bearing on the 
development of the reparation problem as 
a whole. 


“In the field of reparation payments 


|plete and final settlement of the repara- 
|tion problem, including the settlement of 
|the obligations resulting from the exist- 
jing treaties and agreements between 
|Germany and the creditor Powers.” 

| The Experts unanimously recom- 
|mended their plan to the Governments 


concerned, and it \now awaits the neces- | 
|sary action of the Governments to make | 


lit effective... hate 

| The Experts’ report, of 1929 completes 
the work’ 6f. the first Committee of Ex- 
|perts, and provides a plan under. which 


|Germany ‘will know, the exact extent of | 


Commission their proposals “for a com- | 


and transfers, the present Report covers |her obligations and will discharge them 
the first period in which Germany has /|0n her own responsibility. In the inter- 


| been called upon to make reparation pay- 


ments at the so-called standard level pre- 


| scribed in the Experts’ Plan of 1924. The 
\fifth or standard Annuity amounts. to 


95 


2,500,000,000 gold marks, as compared 
with the Annuity of 
which was paid in the previous year. 
Except for the contribution from the Ger- 
man budget all the payments that go to 
make up the Annuity had reached their 


{standard levels in the fourth Annuity 


yeat, and the whole increase of 750,000,- 


000 has, therefore, fallen on the German | 
| budget, which contributes 1,250,000,000 


gold marks in the fifth Annuity year, as 
compared with 500,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Budgetary Difficulties 

Of Reich Relieved 


“During the past six months, the budg- 
etary difficulties of the Reich, which had 


| been accumulating for about three years, | 
|came to a head, and the result was a} 


severe strain on the cash position of the 


| Reich, which has recently been relieved | 
*|by a series of special measures under- | 


taken by the German Government. The 


1,750,000,009 | 


ests of the creditor Powers and of Ger- 
|many alike, it eliminates the uncertain- 
|ties inherent in the Experts’ Plan of 
| 1924, and, to use its own words, “sets the 
|seal on the inclusion of the German debt 
jin the list of international settlements.” 


|Rational Adjustment 
Of German Indebtedness 


| Five years ago the adoption of the 
| Experts’ Plan of 1924 by agreement ‘be- 
|tween Germany and the creditor Powers 
|marked' the decision in favor of the ra- 
tional settlement of the reparation prob- 
ilem, and an election at the same time in 
|favor of the peaceful reconstruction of 
|Europe. It'was the*turning point in the 
|process of -recuperation after the war, 
and the Yeats which'have followed have 
been years of steadily increasing stabil- 
|ity and of substantial economic recovery, 
not merely in Germany but in Europe 
as a whole. 

The Experts’ Plan of 1929 gives to 
| Germany and the creditor countries the 
opportunity for the definite settlement of 
the reparation problem, and thus pro- 
| Vides the essential basis for further 
progress of peaceful reconstruction. 


present Report traces the development of | 


that investments were made outside the | the publie finances through the six- 
administration funds. He said he knew | months’ period, and gives at the same 
no fact which he could challenge the con-| time an analysis of the budget for the 


clusion that there were no investments | oyrrent year, 1929-30, which was not | 


outside the administrations mentioned in finally enacted until June 29, 1929. 


the BeaRavits, . ; “German credit and business conditions 

In answer to the Referee’s question as | quring most of the period since the last 
to whether counsel for claimants and for | Report have been dominated by excep- 
the Government could stipulate the per-| tional influences, arising, on ‘the one 


centage of vessels represented by the) hand, from the unprecedented severity of | 


shares and bonds disclosed in the evi- 
dence, Mr. Shoup replied that he thought 
counsel could agree on what that per- 
centage is. 


|the winter and the budgetary difficulties 
| of the Reich, and, on the other, from the 
| attraction exercised by the high level of 
money rates in New York and the sus- 


Government Adds Nothing. 
_ The Referee stated that the claimants 


pense incident to the work of the Ex- 
perts’ Committee for the final settlement 


of the reparation problem. 
“In considering the effects of these and 


ave discharged the burden of proof and 
asked whether the Government had any | 


evidence to rebut that already filed, or| other forces operating on German eco- | 
to indicate any interest additional to|nomic life during the past six months, | 


that which the claimants had shown. Mr.|this Report presents the usual analysis 
Shoup replied that the Government has |of the facts as they have developed and 
nothing to add to the evidence at present | reviews the position of the German econ- 
and expressed doubt if it would ever have | Omy as a whole, as it appears at the end 
anything further. There had been ru-|of June. In the various fields which it 
mors that the Kaiser had a substantial | covers, the Report takes account of the 
interest in the Hamburg-American Line, | official information available up to July 
but no proof of this has been found and}1, 1929.” ; 
the claimants had filed evidence tending! The full text of the conclusions of the 
to prove the rumor false. jreport follows: ; 
The Referee made certain inquiries as; The Governments of Belgium, France, 
to the form of some of the affidavits. |Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan 
iets ee ee jagreed at Geneva on September 16, 1928, 
es ° ‘lon “the necessity for a complete and defi- 
Individual Debits Increase jnite settlement of the reparation prob- 


In Week Ending July 31 | pose of a committee of financial experts 
to be nominated by the six Governments.” 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- | On December 22, 1928, the six Govern- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by|ments which joined in this decision 


banks in the leading cities for the week |reached a further agreement on the con- 
ending July 31 and made public August | stitution of the Committee of Experts, | 0 


3 aggregated $17,949,000,000, or slightly | and decided to entrust to it “the task of 
above the total reported for the preced- |drawing up proposals for a complete and 
ing week.and 23.7 per cent above the |final settlement of the reparation prob- 
total reported fer the 1 | sho 
week of last year. | of | the obligations 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for |¢xisting treaties and agreements between 
which figures have been published weekly |Germany and the creditor Powers.” 
since January, 1919, amounted to approxi-| The Governments further decided, in 
mately $17,117,000,000, as compared with |addition to independent experts from 


$17,008,000,000 for the preceding week |each of the six countries, to invite citi- | 


and $13,745,000,000 for the week ending |2ens of the United States of America to 
August 1 of last year. take part in the work of the Committee, 
hee teen es | to be appointed by the Reparation Com- 

P b | Mission conjointiy with the German Gov- 
ost Office Accounting jernment. The Committee was duly con- 


Revised in North Carolina | Stituted in accordance with the decisions 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. | 


{lem and for the constitution for this pur- | 


corresponding |lem,” which should “include a settlement | 
resulting from the | 


Brown, has decided to give the work of | 
handling accounts and supplying post- | 
age stock for the district post offices of | 
North Carolina to the postmaster at| 
Charlotte, according to an announce- 
ment made public by the Post Office De- | 
partment August 3. The central ac-| 
counting work is now carried on at Wil- 
mington and Greensboro. The full text | 
of the announcement of the Post Office | 
Department follows: 

In the matter of the proposed con-| 
solidation of the central accounting work | 
of the district post offices of North Car- | 
olina, now carried on at Wilmington and 
Greensboro, the Postmaster General, 
after considering the facilities of the| 
different post offices to conduct this work | 
has decided the handling of the accounts 
of the district postmasters and their | 
supply of postage stock shall be under | 
the direction of the postmaster at Char- 
lotte, effective October 1. 


Three Air Lines Approved | 
By Mexican Government 


Concessions for three air services have | 
been granted to Eduardo Meade by the 
Mexican Government 2nd it is reported | 
that the concessionaire will operate from | 
San Luis Potosi as his central point, re- 
porys Commercial Attache at Mexico 
City, George Wythe, to the Department 
of Commerce. ull text of’ the Depart- | 
ment’s statement, issued August 3, fol-| 
lows: : | 

One route will be from San Luis Po-| 
tosi to Matamoras via Tula and Ciudad | 
Victoria (545 kilometers), the second | 
will be from San Luis Potosi to Manza- | 
nillo via Leon and Guadalajara (516 kilo- | 
meters), and the third from San Luis 
Potosi to Piedras Negras via Zacatecas 
and Torreon (943 kiometers). It is re- 
ported that Mr. Meade has obtained an 
American plane for his early use, 


| Holland (guilder) . 
| Hungary (pengo) 

| Italy (lira) 

| Norway (krone) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug, 3.—-The Federal Reserve | 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign curreney_for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for| vertible bonds by the Lautaro Nitrate | bers, but the amount of the credit thus | 


cable transfers payable in the foreign eur- 
rencies ure as shown below: 
Austria. (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) es 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) oe 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


14.0730 


00,7218 


03.9177 
23.8312 
01,2917 
40.0667 

7.4310 

5.2293 
26.6514 
11.1865 
04.4510 
00.5926 


Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) Vs 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 
China (Yuan dollar) hn aka 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

Argentina (peso, go!d) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 


19,2389 


60,0000 
59.1875 
57.6607 
61,0000 


41.5625 
41,8541 
41.5208 
35.9728 
46.7500 
55.8916 
99.7664 
99.9801 
48.4375 
99.5035 
95.4042 
11,8572 


96.3900 


13.8995 | 


01.7554 | 


Changes in Membership 
Of State Banks Listed 


+ 7 


| Changes in state bank membership for 
| the week ended August 2 were an- 
| nounced, August 3, by the Federal Re- 
| serve Board as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 


The Thames Bank, Norwich, Conn.; eapi- 
tal, $1,000,000; surplus, $700,000; total re- 
sources, $5,160,710. 

Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(succession to Integrity Trust Co., mem- 
ber); capital, $2,077,920; surplus, $11,500,- 
| 900; total resources, $70,015,215. 
| Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. (sue- 
| cession to Louisville Trust Co., member); 
| capital, $1,750,000; surplus, $1,100,000; total 
resources, $26,310,627. 
| Change of title: The Pacific Coast Trust 
| Co., New York, N. Y., has changed its title 
|to Pacific Trust Company. 

Voluntary withdrawal: Bank, 
Clinton, ‘Wis. , 
| Consolidation: The Louisville Trust Co., 
Louisville, Ky., a member, and the Louis- 
ville Bank & Trust,,Co., a succession to 
| Louisville National Bank & Trust Co., have 
| consolidated under new charter and title 
| of Louisville Trust Company, which became 


|} a member on August 2, 1929. 


Citizens 


Absorption of. State member: The Broad- | 


way Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., a member, 
has been, absorbed by the United States 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., a member, which 
chahged its title to United States Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Permission 
owers: 
Colonial American, . National 
| anoke, Va. (confirmatory ). 

Red River National Bank & Trust Co., 
| Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
| American National Bank, Klamath Falls, 
reg. 


granted ‘to exercise trust 


P 
| Bank, Ro- 


Foreign Security Issues 
Show. Greater Activity 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 
$19,900.000, and $3,604.000, respectively, 
| were offered in the United States. 

C. P.'R. Largest’ Borrower. 

| The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany exceeded other corporate borrowers 
| with a common-stock and a bond issue, 
|the share of the United States being 
|thought to be about $27,000,000. A 
| variety of other industries were financed, 
|chief amon, them being a public-utility 
| company controlled in the United States 
|and a department store. 

There were two Latin American gov- 
}ernmental issues—the State of Rio de 
| Janerio $6,000,000 gold.bonds, to refund 
|a sterling issue. of 1912 and for public 


| works, and the $20,000,000 guaranteed | 


| bonds of the Mortgage Bank of Chile, 
|to be used mainly for agricultural loans. 
|The largest Latin American corporate 
|}issue was that of $32,000,000 of con- 


|Co. (Ltd.). This is a British corpord- 
tion, operating in Chile, with which 
| American nitrate interests are closely as- 
sociated. Two banking and investment, 


02.9594 | three public-utility, and one petroleum) a credit based on foreign income which 
26.6428 | issue complete the Latin American total. | had been wiped out in whole or in part 
485.1729| There was a large stock issue by an/| by losses, 
02.5146) American mining company which is not | ize a credit computed in such a manner. 


| included in this compilation because it 
was issued in exchange for the stock 
|of another American company. 

| The preliminary itemized schedules of 
foreign issues offered in the United 


| States during the second quarter, com- | 


piled by the finance and investment di- 
vision, will be revised in an annual sur- 
vey. 


Ee 


Railroad 


Plans to Issue Securities 


The Mississippi Export Railroad Com- 


| Mississippi Export 


48,1250 | pany made application to the Interstate | exemption from the payment of the gaso- 


Commerce Commission, August 3, in 
Finance Docket 7757, for authority to 
issue short-term notes aggregating $35,- 
| 921.39. 

| The railroad, in its application, also 
| requests authority to issue and sell at 
par its 6 per cent notes aggregating 
| $25,000. The remainder of the notes 
| have beer previously issued and sold. 

| The proceeds of the sale of the notes 


12.0775 | Will be ‘used, the application states, in| auditors be followed so far as is -prac- 
98.8064 | maintaining and rehabilitating the ap-|ticable. 


plicant’s line of railroad. 





Credit Allowable 


On Foreign Tax to 
Be Entered as Unit 


| Affiliated Corporations Must 

Use Consolidated Basis 
In Computa- | 
tions. | 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6640. 
The General Counsel of the Bureau of 

Internal Revenue, in a memorandura 

opinion just announced, has held that 

the credit for foreign taxes allowable 
in the case of an affiliated group of cor- 
porations is required to be computed on 

{a consolidated basis under the express 

|terms of Section 240 of the Revenue Acts 

|of 1921, 1924, and 1926, which requires 
the total tax to be assessed to be com- 
puted in the first instance as a unit. 
The full text of the memorandum 
|opinion follows: 
An opinion is requested whether in 
cases where consolidated returns are | 





be computed on a separate or on a con- 
solidated basis under the Revenue Acts 
of 1921, 1924, and 1926. 

Careful consideration has been given to 
the question involved in the light of the 
arguments presented as to why the sep- 
arate basis should be followed and of 
the exhibits which illustrate both meth- 
ods of computation. 


or after January 1, 1922, is concerned) 
and section 240 of the Revenue Acts of 


which are affiliated may make separate 
returns or, “under regulations prescribed 


of the Secretary, make a consolidated 


this title, in which case the taxes there- 
under shall be computed and determined 
jupon the basis of such return,” and 
that— 

(b) In any case in which a tax is as- 
sessed upon the basis of a consolidated 


in the first instance as a unit and shall 
then be assessed upon the respective 
affiliated corporations in 
tions as may be 
them, or, in the absence of any such 
agreement, then on the basis of the net 
income -properly assignable to each. 
[Italics supplied.] 
Basis for Returns Explained. 

Articles 631 of Regulations 62, 65, and | 
69 provides that consolidated returns 
are based upon the principle of levying 
the tax according to the true net income 
of a single enterprise, even though the 
business is operated through more than | 
one corporation. | 

One contention made is that the credit | 


| *Interest on public debt 


filed the credit for foreign taxes should | 


Section 240 of the Revenue Act of 1921 | 
(so far as any taxable year beginning on | 


1924 and 1926 provide that corporations | 


by the Commissioner with the approval | 


return of net income for the purpose of | 


return, the total tax shall be computed | 


| invested on this account $24,100,000. _ mount: 
vestment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 
making the total investment on that account $398,000. 


such propor- | | 
yh balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 


agreed upon among | 
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Debits 


United States Treasury Statement 


| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business August 1, as made public August 3 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax .....+.++- oe 

Misc. internal revenue.. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 

Other miscellaneous.... 


This Month. 
$1,687,898.18 
671,543.13 
2,612,325.56 


$ 


117,584.92. 
264.00 
"” '1,233,467.42 


$6,323,121.18 


$918,723.06 


Total ordinary..... 


Excess of receipts ...... 
kxcess of expenditures.. 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures. $5,850,411.05 
130,781.66 
104,128.55 
165,726.47 
8,944.86 


Refund customs 
Refund internai revenue 
Panama Canal 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads .......... soe 
War Finance Corp...... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds... 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 
tCivil-service ret. fund .. 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance... 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
¢For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent... 


475.95 
164,305.43 
77,638.72 
79,439.36 
+1,295,038.85 


117,584.92 


Last Year 


YEARLY 


¢ INDEX 1329) 
Finance 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


= . 


\Railroad Company 


To Build Branch to 
| Site of Boulder Dam 


$45,s02,000.52 | Los Angeles & Salt Lake Is 
33,163,899.36 | “ : 
51813,505.31| Given Authority to Con- 
struct Line in 
Nevada. 
| A certificate has been granted the Los 
5,938,680.11 


| Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Corresponding 

Period 

Fiscal Yr. 1930. 

$53 832,255.66 
35,555,096.55 
57,207,225.41 


1,301,307.22 
560,610.80 
1,812,226.06 


25,000.00 
19,359.57 
254,010.22 
272,838.14 


19,359.57 || 
665,529.13 
72,482.64 | 


126,495.78 6,629,282.84 


81.91 424,689.70 1,674,644.93 


470,147.44 
1,864,313.17 


2,309,817.69 


19,266,990.80 19,703,375.27 


$6,135,182.38 $175,796,566.58 $160,993,728.83 


$1,746,294.67 


$179,432,746.90 


$5,095,044.48 
234,521.46 
83,999.36 
285,314.91 
25,635.09 


$187,112,615.84 
18,169,458.66 
1,855,484.07 
12,269,080.46 
1,039,942.57 


$175,417,594.76 
1,791,872.47 
9,236,718.09 


171,100.62 7,885.32 


2,050,161.99 | 


$122,014,721.27 | 


16,240,672.23 | 


627,077.55 | 


to construct a branch line of railroad in 


| Clark County, Nevada. 


The construction of the line will be 
for the purpose of serving the site of the 
proposed dam of the Boulder Canyon 
Project, authorized by Congress last 
year. 

The full text of the report of the Com- 


mission, by Division 4, in Finance Docket 
7689, handed down on July 25, and made 


| public August 3, follows: 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 


421,237.02 
3,281,533.39 
624,241.78 


+103,357.83 
1,834,415.24 
11,489.83 


|Company, a carrier by railroad subject 


75,662.20 |to the interstate commerce act, on July 


21,007.24 





$288,515.27 
1,271,868.47 


478,017.52 
19,372,586.73 


$18,375.45 | 
18,768,127.78 | 
5,678,166.78 | 
187,876.45 | 
197,600.00 | 
72,636.88 | 


126,495.78 6,556,799.36 


7162.56 





Total ordinary 


~ $251 (354,860.23 $229,950,400.10 





Sinking fund 
Rec, for estate taxes... 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


-' | 
$103,864,950.00 53,047,550.00 
9,000.00 seceeee | 
503.25 10,500.00 


$103,874,453.25  $53,058,050.00 | 





Total expenditures. $5,404,398.12 


Receipts and expenditures for 
*The figures for the month inc 


| accrued discount on war-savinge certificates of matured serie 
periods last year, the figures include $2,960 and $62,177.76, respect 
=The amount of the appropriations available July : ) 
the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service re- 


credits (deduct). 


tirement fund were invested in special issues 
30, 1934, 
fund due June 30, of $3,482,257. 
$3,600,000, were likewise invested in a 

so, 


$4,388,887.7 1 $355,229,313.48 


June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 
lude $855 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date $46,203.24 | 


In addition, interest on investments in the civil service retirement and disability 
53, together with a cash balance of $117,742.47, aggregating 


$283,008,450.10 | 


s, and for the corresponding 
ively.. +Excess of 
1 of $20,500,000 for 


of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 


note issues, making the total 
on July 1 for in- | 
gregated $182,000, 
Variations in working cash 


cial Treasury 
other amounts availab 


‘Drums for Chemicals | Calendar 





allowed in section 238 is allowed to the 
taxpayer, and that each separate cor- 





of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Must Reveal Origin 


Evidence of American Man- 
ufacture Essential for 
Free Entry. 


| No. 22276.—The Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
| ship Company, Incorporated v. Illinois | 
Central Railroad Company., assigned for | 
September 12 before Examiner Glenn | 
eanceled, and reassigned for hearing 


| 
9997 


Steel drums used in the transportation 
of certain chemicals will not be classi- | 


poration in the group is a taxpayer. In 
does not turn on whether the affiliated 


separate members are the taxpayers. 
The correct tax to be assessed and paid 
is required to be determined on the basis 
of the consolidated return. If it were 
not for the provision in section 240(b), | 
the tax would be assessed in one amount. 

The expressions “the taxes thereun- 
der,” “a tax is assessed,” and “the total 
tax” used in ssction 240 refer to the 
tax which is to be assessed by the Com- 
missioner and paid by the group. This 
amount cannot be determined until the. 
credit for foreign taxes allowable has 
been taken against the tax computed on 
the aggregate net income less the spe- 
cific exemption allowable, if any. It is 
plainly the purpose of section 240 of 
corporations to elect to be treated as a 
single enterprise, in which case the tax 
due from such enterprise on its net in- 
come is to be computed in the same man- 
ner that it would be computed if the 
jenterprise were one corporation. 

The law is mandatory in requiring that 
the total tax in the first instance be 
computed as a unit. This total tax is 
then to be assessed upon the respective 
affiliated corporations in such propor- 
jtions as may be agreed upon among} 
|them or in the absence of any such| 
agreement then on the basis of the net | 
income properly assignable to each. 

; One of the very important items enter- 
ing into the amount of tax to be assessed 
is the credit for taxes paid to foreign 
countries. The amount of the credit al- 
lowable is directly dependent upon the | 
net income from sources without the 
United States included in total net in- | 
come on which the tax is computed. | 
Where losses have been brought into a | 
consolidated return. by one member it | 
operates to reduce the income of the 
other members so that net income from 
foreign sources or net income from do- 
mestic sources, perhaps both, wil. be re- | 
duced in the case of the other members. 
| A computation of the credit allowable 
| on a separate basis in such a case would 
|result in allowing as a credit to one| 





| member the amount which it would have | 
| been entitled to claim if a separate re-| 
| turn had been filed, notwithstanding the | 
| fact that a part of its net income had 

| been wiped out by losses of other mem- 


| computed would be credited against the | 
j tax alloca¥vle to\such corporation on the 
| basis of the consolidated return. The 
| effect would be to allow the corporation 


Section 238 does not author- 


| It is the opinion of this office that the 
| credit for foreign taxes allowable in the 
case of an affiliated group of corpora- 
j tions is required to be computed on a} 
consolidated basis under the express | 
terms of Section 240, which requires the 
total tax to be assessed to be computed 
in the first instance as a unit. 


| Exemption From Gas Tax 


| Offered Federal Employes 


| Fifteen states have regular forms for 
| use by government employes in securing 


line tax for the purchase of gasoline for 
| official use, the Commissioner of Cus- 
| toms, F, X. A. Eble, notified the Customs 
| Service in a Treasury Decision made 
| public August 3. The decision follows in 
| full text: 

| In connection with the purchase of 
gasoline for official use in states levying 
a tax on this gasoline, it is desired that | 
the procedure laid down by the state 





For your information, you are advised 


the opinion of this office, the question | 


group is the taxpayer or whether the | 


| lar made public August 3. | 


| the fee entry of drums of domestic man- | 


| reimported "by or for the account of the 


| New Mexico, Florida, Vermont, New Jer- | 


fied for free entry to the United States | 


unless it is conclusively shown that the | 
drums are of domestic manufacture, and | 
thus privileged for free entry, the Com- | 
missioner of Customs, F, X. A. Eble, in- | 
formed the Customs Service in a circu- 


In the letter, in answer to an inquiry | 
of the collector of customs at Seattle, | 
the Commissioner stated that at some | 
ports it is the practice to allow free | 
entry on drums stamped: with the let- 
ters “ICC,” holding that these letters 
are sufficient evidence that the containers | 
are of American origin. “It is believed | 
that these letters mean only that the| 
drums have met the requirement of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission with | 
regard to the containers for use in the | 
transportation of merchandise within the | 
limits of the United States,” he stated. 

Effective 20 days from August 2, Com- | 
missioner Eble ruled, reports that drums | 
are of American origin should be based | 
upon some evidence in addition to the | 
letters “ICC.” The full text of the letter 
follows: 

The Bureau refers to your letter of | 
June 25, 1929, in regard to the classifica- 


|tion for free entry purposes of steel | 


drums used in the transportation of cer- | 
tain chemicals. 


It appears that when such drums are 
stamped with the letters “ICC,” it is the | 
practice at some ports to consider that) 
these letters are sufficient evidence that} 
the containers are of American origin, 
and free entry is allowed upon com-| 
pliance with the regulations governing 


ufaciure. At other ports these letters 
are not accepted as sufficient indication 
of United States manufacture. 

After careful consideration and inves- | 
tigation of the matter the Bureau is of 
the opinion that the latter position is| 
the correct one, and that the “ICC”| 
stamp should not be considered to be} 
conclusive proof that the drums were | 
manufactured in the United States. It) 
is believed that these letters mean only | 
that the drums have met the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
‘mission with regard to containers for 
use in the transportation of merchandise | 
within the limits of the United States. 

Therefore, effective 30 days from the 
date of this letter, reports that drums | 
are of American origin should be based 
upon some evidence in addition to the 
letters “ICC.” This further evidence | 
may include the name and address of the 
manufacturer. The method of construc- 
tion may also be an indication. If some 
such additional evidence is present free 
entry may be allowed if the regulations 
governing entry without payment of duty 
of American drums are met. 

In this connection it may be stated 
that the Bureau is of the opinion that | 
drums manufactured in the United States | 
which are used for the shipment of 
acids and other chemicals need not be 


exporter. Consequently, if the drums 
used are clearly of American origin the 
only evidence of exportation required is 
such as will satisfy the collector that | 
they were exported from the United 
States without payment of drawback. 


that the following states have regular 
forms for use by government employes 
in securing exemption from the payment 
of the gasoline tax: Michigan, Missouri, 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Louisiana, 


sey, Iowa, California, Oklahoma, Oregon | 
and Pennsylvania. 

It is requested that,all employes travel- | 
ing in these states secure a supply of 
these forms s» that they may secure 
exemption from the payment of state tax | 
at the time the purchase of gasoline is | 
made, | 





’ 


\ 


| No. 


| No. 


September 4, Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Glenn. / 
No. 22332.—American Agricultural Chemi- 
eal Company et al. v. Akron Canton & | 
Youngstown Railway Company et al., as- 
signed for hearing September 14, New | 
York, N. Y., before Examiner Koebel. 
Fourth Section Application No. 13005.— 
Assigned for further hearing on the ques- 
tion of amending Fourth Section Order | 
No. 9737 entered therein so that the re- 
lief authorized therein shall be subject 
to the so-called equi-distant provision of 
the fourth section; also on the question 
of placing a limitation upon the de- 
gree of circuity of the lines or routes en- 
titled to relief under said order on Sep- 
tember 20, Washington, D. C., before Ex- | 
aminer Glenn, 
No, 22403.—Alton Box Board & Paper Com- | 
pany v. Alton & Eastern Railroad Com- 





pany et al., assigned for hearing Sep- 
tember 23, at Chicago, before Examiner | 
Kettler. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3283.—Lumber and other forest products 
from the Pacific Northwest to destina- 
tions in Texas and Waurika, Okla., as- 
signed for oral argument, October 16, | 
Washington, D. C., before Division 2. | 

19301.—Swift and Company et al. v- | 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway | 
Company et al.; No, 19797.—The Colum- | 
bus Packing Company v. Atlantic Coast | 
Line Railroad Company et al.; No. 19881. | 
—Kinghan & Company Vv. Cleveland, | 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- | 
way Company et al., assigned for oral | 
argument, October 17, Washington, D. C., | 
before Division 2. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3285.—Switching at St. Paul, Minn., by 
the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Ry. Co., 
assigned for oral argument, October 17, 
Washington, D, C., before Division 2. 

No. 18183, et al—Intrastate Rates on Coal 
to East St. Louis, Il1., assigned for oral 
argument October 18, Washington, D. C., 
before the Commission. 

19028.—Clarkston Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Northern Pacific Railway Com- | 
pany et al.; No, 19324.—Lewiston Com- 
mercial Club v. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company et al.; No. 19700.—Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of 
Idaho et al. v. Union Pacific Railroad 
Company et al., assigned for oral argu- 
ment, October 29, Washington, D. C., be- | 
fore the Commission. 

No. 19680.—Public Service Commission of | 
Oregon v. Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany et al., assigned for oral argument | 
on October 30, Washington, D. C., before | 
the Commission. é 

No. 17801, et al—Rules for Car-Hire Settle- 
ment, assigned for oral argument on | 
October 31, Washington, D. C., before | 
the Commission. 








E invite inquiry 

regarding the 

» operations and securi- 

ties of the Associated 

Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 18 
states serving 5,300,- 
000 population in 
well-established pub- 
lic utility territories. 





Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$200,000,000 


61 Broadway New York 





2, 1929, filed an application under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act for a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity .uthorizing the construction of 
a branch line of railroad extending east- 
erly approximately 22.6 miles from a 
point of connection with its main line 
approximately 6.83 miles south of Las 
Vegas, all in Clark County, Nev. No 
representations have been made by any 


| State authority and no objection to the 


granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 
Act Provides For Projects. 

By an act of Congress approved De- 
cember 21, 1928, known by the short 
title of “Boulder Canyon Project Act,” 
provision is made “for the construction 
of works for the protection and develop- 
ment of the Colorado River Basin, for 
the approval of the Colorado River Com- 
pact, and for other purposes,” which act 
contemplates the construction of a dam 


and incidental works for the impounding 
lof not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of 


water. No railroad-serves the site of the 
proposed dam, and it is stated that the 


|construction of the proposed branch line 


is essential for the transportation of men 


| and materials necessary for the construc- 


tion of the dam. From the terminus of 
the proposed line construction to the 


| Colorado River will be carried forward 
| by the United States Government. 


The applicant states that as yet no 
contracts have been made by the Gov- 
ernment for the construction of Boulder 
Dam or any of the necessary works con- 


| nected therewith; hence it is not possible 
|to furnish a detailed estimate of the 


character and volume of traffic expected 
to be handled. However, based upon in- 
formation which the applicant believes to 


| be reliable, it is estimated that the gross 


tonnage of the materials and supplies 
which will be required in connection with 


| the construction of the dam will be ap- 


proximately 8,015,000 tons, of which 
6,000,000 tons are sand and rock. Inas- 
much as no information is now available 
concerning the sources of origin of the 
tonnage involved, and the consequent 
inability to determine the rates applicable 
thereto, it is not possible to estimate the 
gross or net revenues which will accrue 
to the line. 


Financed By Current Funds. 
The cost of construction of the pro- 
posed line is estimated at $840,606. This 
cost will be financed from current funds 


|of the applicant or, if necessary, by ad- 


vances made by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company or the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company, or both. Those two 


;companies own all the applicant’s capi- 


tal stock. It is expected that construc- 
tion will be commenced during the fall 


|of 1929 and be completed in the spring 


of 1930, or sooner if necessary to meet 
the convenience of the Government. 
ppon the facts presented we find that 
th® present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the construction by 
the applicant of the branch line of rail- 
road in Clark County, Nev., described in 
the application. An appropriate certifi- 


cate will be issued. ‘ 


CALIFORNIA 


GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 


Alk MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
»opulation here from all over the At- 
rie and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF Los ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dotlars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresn* 
and San Pais bispo south to ik. 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
speeded up communications over the 
nk’s system. 


The Logical Southern Califo.nia 
Banking Connection. 
@ 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street. New York City 
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Patents 
Injunction Granted Against Neon Tube Resilient Flexible 


Rejection of Claims 
For Lighting Fixture 
Reversed on Appeal 


Contrivance Consisted of 
Small Number of Parts 


And Was Cheaper to 
Manufacture. 


EX PARTE FRANK BarTELS. APPEAL No. 
1711, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAat- 
ENT OFFICE. 


ATENT no 1722966 was issued July | 
30, 1929, to Frank Bartels for an II-| 


luminating Fixture, on application No. 
642407, filed May 31, 1923. 

Where it appeared that appellant’s de- 
vice consisted of a small number of parts, 
was cheaper to manufacturer and easier 
to attach than the reference structures, 
it was held that the combination of ref- 


erences cited against the six claims in| 


the case could not be reconstructed to 
produce appellant’s device, without in- 
vention. The Examiner’s rejection of the 
claims was reversed. 

H. I. Bernhard and E. H. Bond for ap- 
plicant. 


The full text of the decision of the| 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- | 


sioner Moore, Examiner-in-Chief Ruck- 
man) follows: 


Claim 12 Cited. 


This is an appeal from the rejection of | 


all the claims, six in number. Claim 12 is 
illustrative and reads as follows: 

“12. In a light fixture, a wall plate 
provided with a light opening, a ring 


fitted in said opening and finding an an-| 
nular bearing or seat therein, said ring | 
being provided with an annular bead and | 


with a flange adjacent said bead, said an- 
nular bead contacting with said light 
housing and affording a stop to the in- 
sertion of said ring into the light opening, 
a globe seated within the flange of said 
ring, a spring member cooperable with 
the ring and the globe for retaining said 
globe against lost motion relatively to 
the ring, and separate means for locking 
said ring detachably to the wall plate, 
said ring with the attached globe being 
attachable as a unit to the wall plate and 
demountable as a unit from said wall 
plate.” 


The references relied upon are: Schep- | 


moes, 1025208, May 7, 1912; Schepmoes, 
1123389, Jan. 5, 1915; Hawthorne, 1205- 
623, Nov. 21, 1916; Godley, 1483934, Feb. 
19, 1924, Godley, 1514959, Nov. 11, 1924; 
Godley, 1514960, Nov. 11, 1924. 

The invention is for an illuminating 
fixture of the type used in the berths on 
steam-ships or sleeping cars. A clear 
and concise description of appellant’s 
structure 
statement. 

The examiner has rejected the claims 
on combination of the references noted 
above He cites the patents to Schep- 
moes as showing the general combina- 
tion; the patents to Godley as showing 
a flanged ring for holding’the lens or 
globe in place; and the patent to Haw- 
thorne as showing a flange ring provided 
with a groove and a spring ring to hold 
the glass cover in place. 

Appellant’s device comprises but three 
metal parts; (1) a cast or stamped base 
plate A; (2) a globe holding ring F; 
and (3) a wire spring G. Instead of a 
single plate, the patents to Schepmoes 
disclose two plates, one carrying elec- 
_ tric fittings and the other plate support- 
ing a globe. Schepmoes’ patent No. 
1123389 shows a corner fixture. The 
other patent No. 1025208 requires a re- 
cess in the panel. Appellant’s device 
consists of a small number of parts and 
may be attached directly to the panel. 
It is thus cheaper to manufacture and 
easier to attach. The other references 
are cited as showing individual features 
of appellant’s device. We do not think 
that in view thereof the Schepmoes de- 
vices could be reconstructed to produce 
appellant’s device, without invention. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 

July 30, 1929. 


Interpretation of Law 
On Bankruptcy Asked 


Right to File Claim After 


position Is Involved. 


Com: 


The question of whether the claim of 
an unscheduled creditor against a bank- 
rupt estate may be allowed, even though 
proof of claim was allowed to be filed 
after a composition had been confirmed 
by the district court, will be decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
should it decide to grant a petition for a 
writ of certiorari which has just been 
filed in the case of Cady et al. v. M. D. 
Mirsky & Co., No. 277. 

The respondent filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, the petition states, | 
and was thereupon duly adjudicated bank- | 
rupt on January 9, 1928. Shortly there- | 
after it offered terms of composition to| 
its creditors, and on March 28, 1928, | 
the composition was confirmed. 

The petitioners are attorneys and ac- 
countants who represented the bankrupt 
during the composition proceedings and | 
on July 6, 1928 they filed their proof of | 
claim with the Referee in charge of the| 
proceedings. Cousel for the bankrupt ob-| 
jected to the allowance of these claims on | 
the ground that the Referee had no| 
power to file them after the confirmation | 
of the composition. However, the brief 
adds, the claims were allowed by the| 
Referee and the bankrupt appealed to| 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- | 
trict of New York which affirmed the! 
Referee’s action. | 

Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, however, 
this decision was reversed (III U. S, 
Daily 944), that Court holding that in 
order to participate in the composition | 
fund the claim must be filed and allowed | 
are composition, or must be sched- | 
uled. 

“If the rule barring claims after con- | 


is found in the examiner’s | 
| 


| gases. 


CLAUDE NEON LIGHTS, INC., ET AL., 
PLAINTIFFS, V. SUN Ray NEON CorPO- 
RATION, ET AL. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 

* deciding this motion for preliminary 

injunction to restrain infringement 
| of patent No. 1125475, covering a system 
| of illuminating by luminescent tubes, the 
| Court held that the injunction should run 
jointly against the corporation and the 
defendants as individuals who are officers 
|and who organized the corporativn after 
| the decision by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
|peals sustaining the validity of the pat- 

{ent in Claude Neon Lights v. E. Machlett 

& Son, 27 Fed. (2d) 702 (III U. S. Daily 

1288). Later associates who participated 

in the organization of the corporation 

were also classed as deliberate infring- 
ers. 
| As to the question of infringement it | 
was found that, inasmuch as the neon 
| tube employed by defendant included the 
same elements in combination as that 
| covered by the patent claim it constituted | 





} an infringement. 
| The claim in issue covered a lumi- | 
|nescent tube containing previously puri- | 
fied neon, having internal electrodes de- 
| prived of their occluded gases, and in- 

ternal electrodes limited to a surface 

area of 1.5 sq. decimeters per ampere to 
decrease vaporization, the Court declared, 
|and the fact that defendants used a dif- | 
ferent method of purification or treat- | 
ment in producing the article was imma- 
terial, since the claim covered the arti- 
cle, not the particular manner of produc- 
| ing it. 


| Bohleber & Ledbetter (William Boh- | 
jleber and Edwin J, Prindle, of counsel), | 


Francis H. Fassett and George L. Grobe 
|for plaintiffs; Gifford, Scull & Burgess 
(George F. Scull, of counsel) and J. Wil- 
liam Ellis for defendants. | 
The full text of the opinion of the | 
Court, delivered by Judge Hazel, follows: } 
Infringement by defendants, corporate 


}and individual, is alleged in the bill, of | 


|Letters Patent No. 1125475, for system 
of Illuminating by Luminescent Tubes, 
dated January 19, 1915. 

The validity and scope of said patent 
has heretofore been adjudicated in Claude 
Neon Lights v. E. Machlett & Son, 27 
Fed. (2d) 702, a decision by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for certiorari to review 
was denied by the Supreme Court on 
October 22, 1928. 


Opinion Delivered 
By Judge Hazel 


Various preliminary injunctions have 
| been allowed, following the above deci- 
sion, after additional examination and 
|scrutiny of the patented invention and 
jcertain infringing devices, which, I take | 
lit, makes it unnecessary for me to dwell 
at length upon the object of the patentee | 
|of the operative method by which Neon | 
\lighting is obtained. The sole question | 
before this court is whether the defend- | 
ants by their adaptation infringe the | 
| broad scope of claim one, relied on herein | 
|by plaintiff. 
Although defendants practically con- 
jcede that their structure is within the 
jletter of the claim in issue, it is never- 
| theless denied that it falls within its 
|Scope; the general contention being that 
|defendants’ structure is a radical de- 


| es ee . 
|parture from the infringing structure in 





wherein infringements were decreed, with 


the single exception of the structure in- | 


|volved in Bellows vy. Sun Ray Gas Cor- 


poration (Cleveland case), which is con- | 
cededly identical with the structure of | 
the defendants in this case. In that case | 


the special master, to whom the case 
was referred, found, since the hearing 


before me, no material differentiation and | 
jthat defendants’ structure was an in- | 
fringement of plaintiffs’. The defendants | 
in the Cleveland case are licensors of de- | 


fendants here, and therefore in privity. 


Method of Producing 


Light Described 

The luminosity of the light produced | 
by plaintiff’s adaptation is one where an | 
Inactive, gaseous, atmospheric element, | 
neon, discovered by Ramsay & Traverse 
in 1898, is caused to pass, at a lower | 
pressure than atmospheric, into a! 
\glass tube and then subjected to an} 
jelectric current by means of elec- | 
|trodes, thus exciting it and producing a | 
jbrilliant light of varying hues—the va- | 
riation of color depending upon intro- |} 
duction of mercury or substitution of | 
differently colored transparent tubes. | 
| The tubes have no real value except as a} 
;means for passing through them the elec- | 
|tric current which, on hermetically seal- | 
| ing them, create the light that concededly | 
is of special use for advertising signs, | 
|the glass tubes being configured to form | 
jattractive letters or emblems. Upon} 
supplying the tubes with neon gas, they 
retain, for an indefinite time, their eco- 


|nomic usefulness without replenishment. | fied neon, 


Owing to the fact that neon gas is very 
sensitive to foreign substances or ele- 
ments, it is essential, to insure brilliance 
of light, that such interfering substances 
be eliminated and the conductor tubes 
formed to maintain constant purity of 
the gas to attain satisfactory results. 

The patent described the method of 
eliminating the occluded gases by dis- 
charging into the tubes the electric cur- 
rent, during their formation, and by 
means of absorption of the injurious 
Reference is made to several rec- 
ommended, preliminary treatments, 
namely, scavenging and filling the tube 
by the use of absolutely pure gas, or 
using a purification process after some- 
what filling the tube, or by absorption 
as described, or by aging, and also to 
internal electrodes employed for iilumi- 
nating the tubes and depriving them of 
occluded gases. 

Defendant asserts, as grounds for de- 
nying preliminary injunction, that while 
its neon tubes are supplied with elec- 
trodes having an area for passing cur- 


| purity of the neon. 


| current into the tube before any neon 
| enters, or to pass the current between 


| trode. 


j\the Machlett case and other adjudications | 
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Electric Lights 


Found to Infringe Patented Apparatus 


Restraining Order Runs Jointly Against Corporations and 
Against Officers as Individuals. 


viously purifying process within the tube 
to a particular manner of doing it. And 
the Circuit Court of Appeals ruled in the 
Machlett ¢ase, as bearing on the de- 
scribed scavenging method, that thé in- 
ventor “cannot be held'to have intended | 
to restrict the neon to that which had | 
been purified by a particuiar method." 
It is with the article that we are here! 
concerned, which would not, in any event, | 
be controlled or limited by the exact! 
manner in which it was produced; and, 
even though it be assumed, for illustra- 
tion, that defendant has created a differ- | 
entiation by its method of cleansing in 
the tube, it would still be an anticle 
substantially like plaintiffs’, achieving 
an identical result. Procter & Gamble 
v. Berlin Mills, 256 Fed. 673. In speak- 
ing of the element “previously purified 
neon,” the special master, in Elec. Prod- 
ucts Corp. v. Neale, Inc. (the Caiifornia 
case), also substantially found that the 
intendment of the patent and claim was 
to use previously purified neon in a com- 
pleted tube, regardless of how its purity 
is obtained. I have reached similar con- 
clusion. The preliminary treatment is 
essential to the success of the illumina- 
tion, and the patentee made clear refer- 
ence io separate scavenging, pumping, 
purging, and aging ‘to secure efficient 
Defendants’ adapta- 
tion, consisting of heating and empty- 
ing the impurities in its Geisler tube, re- 
sults in illumination immediateiy upon 
turning on the neon gas, Passing the 


the electrode: and through air and water | 
vapors in the tube, the electrodes being 
sealed at the ends, all with the view of 
driving out the occluded gases or im- 
nurities to attain the desired result, was 
not a new element. 


Li fe of Tube Prolonged 
By Larger Electrodes 


Such a substitution is fairly included 
in the wide scope accorded the patent 
in the original case by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Nor am I satisfied that the 
electrodes in defendant’s structure oper- 
ated differently from plaintiff’s, or in a 
patentably new way. The use of a metal 
cap electrode.coated with borax com- 
position and securing the end of the tube 
to the end of the electrode does not 
avoid infringment, I deem, since it is 
fatrly clear that the inside surface of the 
electrode contacts with the neon to en- 





| able the current to function within the 


tube, and in fact forms an internal elec- 
Electrodes of this type are old 
and are described in the Hewitt patent. | 
See plaintiffs exhibit 23, and figs. 2-3-5 | 
of the exhibit blue-print. The patentee, | 
to overcome the difficulty of the elec-| 
trodes sputiering or casting off elec- 
trode particles, enlarged their size and 
thereby secured a drop of potential, and 
he specifies a method of rating the rela- 
tion between the surface area of the elec- 
trode and the current passing through | 
the tube, resulting in a minimum elec- 
| trod drop (area) 1.5 sq. decimeters per 
| cmupeee. In this manner he prolonged 
| the life of the tube. Upon this point 
| Schwarz, after explaining the difference 
| between internal and external electrodes 
| states, in his rebuttal affidavit, that de- 
fendant’s electrodes function both as in- 
| ternal electrodes and:as an enclosing wall 
| for the ends of the tunes. He asserts 
| that it makes no difference that the glass 
walls extend to the end of the tube out- 
| side of the electrodes, the outer surface 
forming the seal for the glass; and I 
think his estimate, and geperally his 
testimony on this application, should be 
| given persuasive weight. 
| overlooked the affidavit of Dr. Morse, who 


fendant’s cap electrode was more than 
one of degree; that defendant’s was a 
*“‘normal cathode drop,” while the patent 


| sioner 


| fluid suL..tance capable of hardening into 


I have not} 


expressed the opinion that the difference | 
between the patentee’s electrode and de-| 


Sheets and Methods 
Of Making Patented | 


Restrictions as to Scope of | 
Chemical Structure Held | 
Not to Apply to Mechan- | 
ical Invention, 


EX PARTE WILLIS A. BoUGHTON. APPEAL 
No. 1172, BoarD oF APPEALS 0F THE 
PATENT OFFICE. | 
ATENT No. 1722968 was issued July 

30, 1929, to Willis A. Boughton for | 

Resilient Flexible Sheets and Methods | 

of Making the Same, on application No. 

1038, filed January 7, 1925. 

Claim &, covering a method of making 
a resiliemt flexible sheet. toe box, was re- 
jected as an aggregation of unrelated 
steps. The appellate tribunal, however, 
found sufficient cooperative dependence 
between the association of steps to con- 
stitute as a whole a proper method. 

The Examiner rejected claims 9 and 
10 as being broader than applicant’s in- 
vention, on the ground that they covered 
a structure not supported by appellant’s 
disclosure. It was held that, as the in- 
vention was cf a mechanical nature, the 
claims did not come under the prohibition 
applicable to chemical cases. 

Mitchell, Chadwick and Kent for ap- 
plicant. 

The full text of the finding of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
Moore and Examiners-in-Chief 
Henry and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 8,9 and 10, which read as | 
follows: i 

“8, A method of making a resilient | 
flexible sheet toe box, comprising the 
impregnating of a sheet of cloth with a 





a brittle condition; letting the same 
harden into its brittle condition; bend- 
ing the sheet sharply beyond the breat:- 
ing point of the brittle filler at closely 
contiguous positions ove-- its surface and 
in different directions, thereby break- 
ing the filler into minute sections; mois- 
tening the threads of the sheet; lasting 
the toe while it is thus moist; and drying 
the toe with the said sheet adhering to 
adjacent sheets in the toe. 

“9. A composite resilient flexible sheet 
comprising a carvier sheet of supporting- 
material and coextensive therewith layers 
of rosin and rubber supported thereon. 

“10. A composite resilient flexible 
sheet comprising a carrier sheet of sup- 
porting material and coextensive there- 
with layers of a flexible resilient mate- 
rial and a stiffening material interpene- 
trating the supporting material and capa- 
ble of being temporarily softened.” 

The reference relied upon is: Packard, 
1330449, Feb. 10, 1920. | 

This application discloses a material | 
for stiffening’ box toes of shoes or like | 
uses, a method of preparing the mate- 
rial shaping as by lasting and then re- | 
hardening as by drying. | 

| 


Fabric Is Impregnated. 

The material is a fabric impregnated | 
with a thermoplastic or other material | 
capable of hardening, the whole made | 
flexible by cracking the filler after it has 
hardened. It may then be moistened by 
pure water or specifically treated with 
rubber latex which in either case mois- 
tens the threads of the fabric and thereby 
softens them and when again dried is 
said to leave a coat of waterproofing 
rubber filling the cracks and ecvering | 
the surface of the crackled filler. The | 
material may be lasted while thus moist 
and then it retains its shape after drying. 

Claim 8 purports to be a method. The 
examiner rejects it as an aggregation 
of nonpatentably related steps. This 
claim sets forth the steps of preparing | 
the sheet. material with the crackled filler | 
together with steps of softening, by | 
specifically moistening the threads of the 
sheet shaping as by lasting and drying. 
Processes of impregnating and coating | 
of fabrics constitute a recognized sub- 


| ject of imvention (Class 91-68) as do also 


processes of molding or shaping of fabric 
or sheet material (Class 18-56). 


| 
| described an “abnormal cathode drop.” | 
} 


| certainly was an equivalent adaptation 


However we believe this does not ex- 
jclude am association of specific steps 
which fall in the two classes if there is 


and not a radical departure. An entire 

elimination of sputtering doubtless | some particular cooperation between the 

would be an improvement and might | steps. In this case the fabric is covered 
with an. ianpervious filler such as rosin. 


avoid infringement of the claim, but, 
since sputtering in decreased forms re-|A fabric thoroughly coated with rosin 
mains present in both structures, I per-| would be impervious to water and could 
ceive no ground for relieving defendants | not be softened by it but in this case 
from the charge of infringement. | where the further limitation of cracking 
The denial of injunction by Judge | the rosin into small sections is employed, 
Campbell in the Machlett & Son case| thereby permitting it to be penetrated 
was based upon the use of a different |hy moisture thereby permitting the fabric 
type of electrode—a small button, cal-| core to ~be reached and moistened and 
cium electrode, and such a device it was! softened or made more flexible we find 
held, imparted long life to its tube, | sufficient cooperative dependence between 
due to the lowering of the functional|the association of steps to constitute 
cathode drop. It constituted a new ele-|as a whole a proper method. 
ment in the combination, the court ruled,; It further appears that the patent to 





But assuming this view to be correct, it 


| since its area was 7 sq. decimeters per) Packard does not disclose these several 


ampere, while plaintiff's electrodes were | details and it is thought that the claim 
limited to an excess of 1.5. lis patentably different from its dis- 


firmation were to hold,” the brief argues, |" im excess of 1.5 sq. decimeters per 
“then creditors would be deprived alto-|®™Pere, not in contact with neon gas, 
gether of the right to file claims against yet the ratio is purely incidental and not 
a bankrupt estate, in the event that a|YS¢d to decrease sputtering of the elec- 
composition is set aside for fraud within | ‘’0de materia!; and also that it does not 
six months of confirmation—which may | Previously purify the neon within the 
be beyond the six months period after |™¢4Ning of the patent. It is not denied 
adjudication.” |that its electrodes are freed of occluded 

The petition states that the diversity |#4seS. Their method of purifying the 
of opinions in the various district and tube, I find, is such that, upon letting in 
circuit courts throughout the conutry on|the neon gas, the colored lights instantly 
the subject of the right of a creditor|appear upon turning on the current. 
to file a claim in the bankruptcy court |The method of rurification of the neon 
after confirmation of composition has|employed is not essentially different 
brought about confusion and lack of uni-| from plaintiffs’ requirement for previ- 
formity of interpretation of the Bank-| ously purifying it. Nothing in the spect | 
ruptcy Act, fication is found limiting plaintiffs’ pre- 


| he claimin issue includes as elements 


in luminescent tube (a) previously puri- | 


(b) 
| prived of their occluded gases, and (e) 
internal electrodes limited to a surface 
area in excess of 1.5 sq. decimeters per 
ampere to decrease the vaporization. 


Since these elements in combination are | 


| embodied in defendant’s structure, I find 
that prima facie, it is shown that de- 
fendant’s adaption, i. e., the method of 


purification and interior surface contact | 


of the electrodes with the neon gases, is 
substantially the sam2 as plainti?’s and 


achieves’ the identical result. Their 


product is the same as that described in | 


laintiff’s patent. 
f The final question is whether the in- 
junction should run jointly against the 
corporation and individual defendants 
who are officers and directors. Inasmuch 
as it appears that the corporate defend- 


ant was organized by the individual de-| 
fendants after the decision by the Circuit | 


Court of Appeals in the Machlett case, 
of which they were aware, I think they 
many fairly be classed as deliberate in- 
fringers, a8 also their later associates 
who became participants with the de- 
fendants who formed the corporation. 
The infringing acts, in the circum- 
stances, were not solely the acts of the 
entity. Cahoone v. Horner, 45 Fed. 582. 
Whether they should be held financially | 
responsible for the damage that may 
have been sustained by plaintiffs in 
consequence of the infringing acts, need 
not now be decided. They are, however, 
subject to restricttion of their acts dur- 
ing the pendancy of the litigation. Any 
hesitation I may have with relation to 
granting an injunction in limine as to 
the officers and directors of the corpora- 
tion, is overcome by the fact that Judge 
Goddard and Judge Thatcher, in the ac- 
tions by plaintiffs against the American | 
Neon Light Corp. and against Photion | 





internal electrodes de-| 


closure im that patent. 
Claims Broader Than Disclosure. 
Claims 9 and 10 are directed to the 


| sheet material as being a f bric having 


coextensive therewith layers of flexible 
resilient material and stiffen‘ 1, material, 
being rubber and rosin specifically as 
named in claim 9. 

The examiner considers these claims 
to be broader than the disclosure in that 
they are of such scope as to include 
structures where the rubber is next to the 
fabric amd the rosin is on the outside, 
which would be a structure not disclosed. 
We see in this an application of the | 
principle generally applied in chemical 
cases where reactions of chemical sub- 
stances are involved and where terms 
of claims may not be so broad as to in- 
clude as reagents many chemical com- 
pounds not disclosed. No case is recalled 
where this principalhas been authorita- 
tively held in any machine or mechanical 
structure case. The feature involved in 
claims 9 and 10 are not chemical in the 
sense of being chemical reagents involved 
in a reaction but are purely physical and 
are mechanically involved. 

It is believed the elements involved 
here do not come within the prohibited 
situation applied in chemical cases and 
that they may be properly allowed. 

The rejection is reversed. 

July 30, 1929. 


Instrument Corp., respectively, also en- | 
And, | 


joined the individual defendants. 
moreover, -similar decrees were granted 


lin the action pending in the northern 


district of Ohio, and at final hearing in 
the California case. 

On filing a bond in the sum of $10,- 
000, to pay defendants any damages 
they may sustain in consequence of the 
issuance of the injunction, the writ 
prayed by plaintiffs will be allowed. 

July 8, 1929. 


Shoes 


“Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ARRIERS: Interstate Transportation: Rates Fixed by the Interstate 
4 Commerce Commission: Contracts in Violation'of Regulations—A tariff 
schedule filed, approved and, published for interstate shipments by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will not permit a lower charge in accord- 
ance with an_apparent understanding of the parties——Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Ry. Co, v. Badger Lumber & Coal Co. et al.—(District Court for 
the Western District of Missouri)—Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 7 (Vol- 
ume IV). August 5, 1929. 


to Through Routes.—A shipper is not entitled to through rates when the 
freight is consigned to one place, not on the line of the through route, and 
upon arrival reconsigned to the terminal of the through route——Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. Badger Lumber & Coal Co. et al.—(District 
Court for the Western District of Missouri).—Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 7 
(Volume IV). August 5, 1929. ~ 


ARRIERS: Interstate Transportation: Charges for Long and Short 
Hauls: Duty of Carrier to Forward Freight on Route With Lower 
Rate—While it is the duty of a carrier to forward traffic over that route 
which would give the shipper the benefit of the lower rate, the carrier is not 
bound, upon # i¢consignrment, so to divert the freight so as to bring it back 
to a line of travel which would enable it to give the shipper the benefit of a 
lower rate.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. vy. Badger Lumber & 
Coal Co. et al.—(District Court for the Western District of Missouri).— 
Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 7 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


((ARRIERS: Interstate Transportation: Rates Fixed by the Interstate 

4 Commerce Commission: Contracts in Violation of Regulations: Right 
of Carrier to Receive Balance.—A consignee of an interstate shipment who 
received the goods and paid all the charges claimed, which were less than the 
lawful rates established under the Interstate Commerce Act, as a matter of 
law assumed liability for the only lawful rate which it had a right to pay or 
the carrier a right to charge, and he cannot escape liability therefor through 
any contract with the carrier.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. 
Badger Lumber & Coal Co. et al—(District Court for the Western District 
of Missouri).—Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 7 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


UISANCE: Public Nuisances: Public Nuisances “Per Accidens”: Rights 

and Remedies of Private Persons: Special Annoyance, Injury, or Danger 
to Individuals ——To maintain a private action for damages for an alleged 
public nuisance “per accidens,” it is not necessary that the plaintiff be the 
sole or even a peculiar sufferer, but if his grievance is not common to the 
whole public as in the case of a violation of a public right, he may recover, 
even though the nuisance ‘may have injured others as well as himself.—Sulli- 
van, etc., v. American Manufacturing Co.— (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
i Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1320, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 3, 


R 

P Commencement and Duration of Liability: Time of Accrual of Liability: 
Interest—A surety, if answerable at all for interest beyond the amount of 
the penalty of the bond, can only be held for such interest as accrues from 
unjustly withholding payment after notice of default of the principal.— 
Black Diamond Steamship Corp. v. Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland.— 
(District Court for the District of Maryland)—Yearly Index Page 1316, 
Col. 5 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


ENDER: Mode and Sufficiency: Refusal to Accept: Interest and Costs: 

Necessity That Full, Payment be Offered—The effect of a tender in 
court of the amount due on a bond is both to stop interest and to entitle 
the surety to costs—Black Diamond Steamship Corp. v, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland.—(District Court for the District of Maryland).—Yearly 
Index Page 1316, Col.5 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


Patents 


PATENTABILITY: .Utility: Light Fixtures—The six claims in the 
case, covering an illuminating fixture of the type used in the berths on 
steamships or sleeping cars, comprising a cast or stamped base plate, a 
globe holding ring, and a’ wire spring, and including a small number of 
parts and being cheaper to manufacture and easier to attach than the 
reference devices, held: Patentable over a combination of references. 
Patent No. 1722966—Ex parte Bartels. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office)— Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 1 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


APPLICATIONS: Claims: Broader Than Disclosure: Resilient Flexible 
Sheets of Fabrics for Shoes.—Claims 9 and 10, directed to resilient flexible 
sheets of fabric, rejected by examiner on the ground that they covered a 
structure not supported by appellant’s disclosure, in that they were of 
such scope as to include’ structures where the rubber is next to the fabric 
and the rosin is on the 6utside, an arrangement not disclosed, held: Patent- 
able, the claims being of a mechanical nature and not coming under the 
prohibition applicable to chemical cases. Patent No. 1722968.—Ex parte 
Boughton. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 
1330, Col. 4 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


INVENTION: , Aggregation of Steps in Method: Method of Stiffening 
Box Toes of Shoes.—Claim 8, rejected as being for an aggregation of non- 
patentably related steps, it being stated that the processes of impregnating 
and coating fabrics is classified in class 91-68 and that process of molding 
or shaping of fabric is classified in class 18-56, held: Patentable, there being 
cooperative dependence between the association of steps. Patent No, 1722968. 
—Ex parte Boughton. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly 
Index Page 1330, Col. 4 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


INFRINGEMENT: Suits ‘in Equity: Injunction: Liability of Corpora- 
tion and Officers as Individuals—Where, on a motion for preliminary in- 
junction to restrain infringement of patent No. 1125475, covering a system 
of illuminating by luminescent tubes, it appeared that the officers and other 
associates organized the corporation after decision by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustaining the validity of the patent in Claude Neon Lights v. E. 
Machlett & Son, 27 Fed. (2nd) 702, held: Corporation, officers and asso- 
ciates all liable as deliberate infringers.—Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al., v. 
Sun Ray Neon Corp. et al ,(District Court for the Western District of New 
York)—Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 2 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 


INFRINGEMENT: Combination: Identity of Elements: Article and 
Method of Manufacture: Neon Tubes.—The claim in issue, covering a lumines- 
cent tube containing previously purified neon, and having internal electrodes 
deprived of occluded gases, and internal electrodes of limited surface area, 
held: Infringed by defendants’ tube which included the same elements, it 
being immaterial that defendants’ method of producing the article was 
slightly different. Patent No. 1125475.—Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al. v. 
Sun Ray Neon Corp. et al. (District Court for the Western District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1330, Col. 2 (Volume IV). August 5, 1929. 
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AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHED WitHOoUuT COMMENT By THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Transportation 


Consignee Is Liable 
For Reduced Charge 


Despite Agreement 


Shipper “Denied Through 
Rate After Redirecting 
Goods Following Ar- 


rival at Destination. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FB 
RAILWAY COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. 
BADGER LUMBER AND CoAL COMPANY, 
No. 6842, SAME v. O. E. RENFRO LUM- 
BER COMPANY, No. 6848, District 
CouRT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI. 


The consignee of an interstate ship- 
ment who received the goods and paid 
all the charges, which were less than the 
lawful rates prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as a matter of 
law assumed liability for the only lawful 
rate which it had a right to pay or the 
carrier a right to charge, and he cannot 
escape liability therefor through any 
contract with the carrier, the District 
Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri holds in the opinion herein. 

The Court declared that it was the 
duty of every carrier to forward traffic 
over that route which would give the 
shipper the benefit of the lower rate, but 
he is not bound, upon a reconsignment, so 
to divert the freight as to bring it back 
to a line of travel which would enable it 
to give the shipper the benefit of a lower 
rate. 

Nor is the shipper entitled to through 
rates when the freight is consigned to 
one place, not on the line of the through 
route, and upon arrival reconsigned to 
the terminal of the through route, the 
Court concludes. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Reeves follows: ’ 


Suits Are Identical. 

The foregoing suits are identical in 
principle. Each involves a claim growing 
out of an undercharge on a shipment of 
lumber from Zwolle, in the State of Lou- 
isiana, to Kansas City, Mo. The several 
amounts sued for are as follows: 

On car numbered KCS X 27395 the 
amount actually paid was $248.12, 
whereas the alleged correct charge is 
$305.06, leaving a balance of $61.94. This 
car was moved from Zwolle on April 18, 
1924, 

On another car moved from Zwolle 
April 22, 1924 the freight actually paid 
was $160.66, whereas the alleged cor- 
rect charge is $201.39, leaving an al- 


|leged balance of $40.73, or a total on 
| the two cars of $102.67. 


On car received by the defendant, O. 
E. Renfro Lumber Company, numbered 
B&O 252060, which was moved from the 
same place on April 10, 1924, the amount 


| actually paid was $314.65, whereas the 
|}amount claimed 
| balance of $75.24. 


is $389.89, leaving a 


The controversy is over the question 


| as to the applicability of a through rate 
| of 35 cents per 100 pounds from Zwolle, 


in the State of Louisiana, to Kansas 
City, Mo. * 

Admittedly such was the through rate 
based upon schedules regularly filed and 
published in accordance with law. 

The three cars of lumber moved in 
these cases, however, involve an original 
consignment from Zwolle, in Louisiana, 
to Pauls Valley, in the State of Okla- 
homa. When said shipments arrived at 
Pauls Valley there was a reconsignment 
and diversion to the defendants at Kan- 
sas City. When the shipping orders were 
given by the defendants to the plaintiff 
at Pauls Valley upon a reconsignment 


|it was with the distinct understanding 
| that said through rate: of 35 cents per 


100 pounds would apply. 


Rate Was Reduced. 

The cars were duly hauled to Kansas 
City and the through rate of 35 cents 
per 100 pounds was then charged and 
collected from the new consignee. Sub- 
sequently these claims were presented 
upon the ground that the original charge 
was insufficient and that the affreight- 
ment came within an applicable rate of 
44 cents per 100 pounds. Payment was 
refused, whereupon these suits were in- 
stituted to collect the balance, or dif- 


| ference between the 35-cent rate and 
| the 44-cent rate. 


The sole question is whether or not 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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List of Foreign Trade Opportunities 
Shows Demand for Steel and Hardware 


Many Inquiries Relating to Variety of Articles Received by 
Department of Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Lathes, metal, 40075, Medellin, Colom-| 
bia; Agency. 

Malletts, composition, 40102, Erfurt, 
Germany; Either. 

Nails, screw, 40018, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; Agency. 

Nails, wire, 40103, San Juan, P. R.; 
Agency. 

Novelties in high-speed tool steel, 
40099, Berlin, Germany; Either. 

Pipe, steel, % to 3 inches, and cast 
iron pipe, 4 to 14 inches, 40101, Guadala- 
jara, Mexico; Purchase. 

Plumbing fixtures, 
Colembia; Agency. 

Spray guns for marking boxes with 
the aid of stencils, 40012, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Agency. 

Steel springs, coiled, 40000, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras; Purchase. 

Tin containers and drums for paints, 
etc., 09999, Johannesburg, South Africa; 
Purchase. 

Tools, agricultural, 89944, Hamburg, 
Germany; Agency. 

Tools, carpenter shop and mechanics’, 
blacksmiths’ and foundrymen’s, 40021, 
Havana, Cuba; Purchase. 

Tools, farmers’ and mechanics’ 40075, 
Medellin, Colombia; Agency. 

Tools, hand, garden, 40004, Lands- 
krona, Sweden; Purchase. 

Tools, hand, machinists’, 40023, Mann- 
heim, Germany; Agency. 

Tools, ratchet, 40003, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Agency. 

Windows, store front, 40002, Caracas, 
Venezuela; Sole agency. 


40075, Medellin, | 


Wire. barbed, 40103, San Juan, P. R.; | 


Agenc¥. 
Leather: 


Alligator skins, tanned and finished, | 


40017, Offenbach, Germany; Purchase. 


Calf, chevreau, ana cowhide upper 
leather, 40019, Berlin, Germany; Agency. 


Chamois, 30956, Bilbao, Spain; Agency. | 


Parings and waste upper and sole 
leather, 40015, Frankfort, Germany; 
Purchase. 

Patent and kid leathers, 40016, Piraeus, 
Greece; Agency. 

Lumber and Products: 

Brush backs, wooden, perforated, 
40128, Mexico City, Mexico; Purchase. 

Cork scrap, 39953, Dresden, Germany; 
Purchase. 

Douglas fir plywood, and pine veneer, 
40129, Hamburg, Germany; Both. 


Handles, tool, of all kinds, 40104, Glas- | 





gow, Scotland; Either. 


Kegs for paints, 39999, Johannesburg, | 


South Africa; Purchase. 


Moldings, frame, 39964, Copenhagen, | 


Denmark; Agency. 


Staves, oak, 40105, Marseille, France; | 


‘Agency. ‘ 

Ties, redwood, without knots or splits, 
40106, Lima, Peru; Agency. 

Machinery: 4 : 

Bending and cutting machinery, iron, 
reinforcing, 40024, Dusseldorf, Germany; 
Agency. 

Bottle-washing, and filling and crown- 
ing machines, 40107, Mexico City, Mex- 
icy.,Purchase. 

Elnning machinery, 40021, 

Cuba; Purchase. ° . 

Cardboard containers manufacturing 
machinery, 39987, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands; Sole agency. 

Ceramic industry machinery, 40021, 
Havana, Cuba; Purchase. 

Coconut fiber extracting machinery, 
40130, Georgetown, British Guiana; Pur- 
chase. 

Contractors’ machinery, such as con- 
crete mixers, hoists, derricks and stone 
crushers, 40022, Montreal, Canada; 
Agency. 

Elevator installations, 40134, Riga, 
Latvia; Purchase. 

Engines, gasoline, 
Canada; Agency. 

Engines and steam boilers, 40021, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Purchase. 

Machine tools, 40021, Havana, Cuba; | 
Purchase. 

Machine tools, small, 40023, Mannheim, 
Germany; Agency. 

attress manufacturing machine, au- 
tomatic, 40085, Mexico City, Mexico; 
Purchase. 

Mining machinery, 
Ganada; Agency. 

Refrigeration equipment, 40021, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Purchase. 

Refrigeration system, 40134, Riga, Lat- 
via; Purchase. 

Saw blades, circular and band, and saw 
blades for metal cutting, 40003, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Agency. 

Sewing machine with needle feed, high 
speed, 40025, Frankfort, Germany; 
Ageney. ; 

Slaughter house machinery and equip- 
ment, 40131, Monterrey, Mexico; Pur- 
chase. 

Straw ‘hat manufacturing machinery, 
40133, Port au Prince, Haiti; Agency. 

Transmission machinery, 40022, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Agency. 

Woodworking machinery, 40021, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Purchase. 

Minerals: 

Asbestos, 39996, Frankfort, Germany; 
Sole agency. 

Asbestos, raw, 39953, Dresden, Ger- 
many; Purchase. 

Cement, floor and wall tile, and com- 
ition roofing, 39994, Berlin, Germany, 
ency, 

Copper and zinc, 39992, Hamburg, Ger- 

many; Agency. 

¢. Plaster of Paris for dentistry, art and 
edical purposes, 39995, Hamburg, Ger- 

many; Agency. 

Quartz, 39997, iRo de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Purchase. 

Silver, pure, in ingot and granular 
form, 40098, Warsaw, Poland; Purchase. 

Wall board and roofing specialties, 
39998, Brussels, Belgium; Agency. 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Cardboard, cartoon, and newsprint 
paper, 40027, Havana, Cubu; Agency. 

Condenser, tissue, 40028, Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Agency. 

Fish paper, 40001, Ludwigshafen, Ger- 
many; Agency. 

Letter press, litho and offset printing, 
and bookbinding machinery, 39987, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands; Sole Agency. 

Paper, 40057, Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic; Agency. 

Wood pulp, mechanical and chemical, 
40026, Pescia, Italy; Purchase. 


Petroleum and Products: 


Gasoline, 389991, Berlin, 
Agency. 
Lipbricating oils, automobile, 39990, 


40022, Montreal, 


40022, Montreal, 


Pp 


Germany; 


Havana, | 





Monreal, Canada; Purchase. 
ubricating ome mineral, 39989, 
ro, Egpyt; Purchase. 
Rubber Goods: 


; | Both, 


Balloon, toy, rubber, 39996, Frank- 
fort, Germany; Sole Agency. 

Bathing caps, 40125, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Agency. 

Bathing caps, shoes, and belts, 40060, 
Zurich, Switzerland; Either. 

Bathing caps, and rubber novelties, 
40073, Vienna, Austria; Agency. 

Belting, rubber, 40135, Milan, Italy; 
Agency. 

Boots, rubber, 


men’s, 40030, Havre, 
France; Purchase. j 


Boots, sea, rubber and other water- | 
proof clothing, 40059, Hamburg, Ger- | 


many; Purchase. 


Coats, waterproof, men’s and women’s, | 
, 


40064, Winnipeg, Canada; Agency. 


' 
Crepe, rubber, for shoe soles, 40032, 


Paris, France; Agency. 
Erasers, and other office 
39950, Conception, Chile; Agency. 


Galoshes and overshoes for men, 


women, and children, and tennis shoes, | 


40051, Oslo, Norway; Agency. 


Rubber good (wearing apparel), 40060, | 


Zurich, Switzerland; Either, 


Rubber, waste, 39996, Frankfort, Ger- 
many; Sole Agency. 


Shoes, canvas, rubber soled, overshoes, 
Norway; | 


and galoshes, 
Agency. 
Shoes and oxfords, 
Manila, P. I.; Both, 


40036, Oslo, 


tennis, 


Sporting goods, rubber, 40038, Plauen, | 


Germany; Either. 


Tennis shoes, rubber and canvas, men’s, | 
women’s and children’s 40034, Bogota, | 


Colombia; Agency. 


Tires and tubes, automobile 
truck, 40033, Rome, Italy; Ageucy. 


and 


| Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Belting, leather, 40135, Milan, Italy; | 


Agency. 


Belts, men’s, 40060, Zurich, Switzer- | 


land; Either. 
Boots and_ shoes, 
Germany; Purchase. 


Gloves, work, 40059, Hamburg, Ger- | 


many; Purchase. 


Leather goods, 40018, Havana, Cuba; | 


Agency. 


Polishes, shoe, 40075, Vienna, Austria; | 


Agency. 
Shoes, light weight, women’s, 40036, 
Oslo, Norway; Agency. 


Shoes, medium priced, men’s, women’s, | 
and children’s, 40034, Bogota, Colombia; | 


Agency. 
Shoes, men’s, women’s, and children’s, 
40037, Panama City, Panama; Agency. 


Shoes, men’s, women’s, and children’s, 


40075, Medellin, Colombia; Agency. 


supplies, | 


| 
40029, | 


40035, Mannheim, | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


~s 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrati-e 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
. eas 11909-1913. 


are not jealous of the amount 
eir Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and mandgement. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Tere people of the United States 
t 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Regulation of Consumer Buying Power Advocated 


As Method of Relieving Preventable Unemployment 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Seventh Article—Unemployment and Public Works 


In, these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of -the Government are shown the practical 


contacts of the various bureaus 


The-present series deals with Public Works. 


By Representative Clarence J. McLeod, 


Of Michigan. 
JOB for every man who 


66 


business to set for itself. 


be too broad an objective to permit of its at- 
What, in my opinion, can and 
ought to be done is to abolish preventable unemploy- 


tainment at this time. 


ment. 


Since Messrs. Foster and Catchings came forth with 
their assertion that prosperity depends upon adequate 
consumer buying power, much ink has been spread in 


discourse upon the merit of their 


the Government attempt to regulate consumer buying 
power?._I' will readily admit that their proposition 
seems to-be so sound that I have introduced a resolution 
(H. J, Rés..31), 71st Congress, 1st Session, based upon 


it. The purpose of. this resolution 


gestion. in. the lightof as broad practical experience 
as it is possible to obtain from business men, through 
the medium of a public hearing upon this resolution 


this fall. 


Certain criticisms have been levelled at the proposi- 
tion, which I think can be readily answered. A resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 31) would authorize the President to 
appoint a commission to study the causes and remedy 
of business cycles and unemployment, and recommend 
to Congress appropriate action to cope with the double 


problem. 


T 


+. * * 


mind: Is 


already? 
“No” and “Yes.” But on the other 





Tennis shoes and oxfords, 40029, Ma- 
nila, P. I.; Both. 
Soaps: 


Laundry soaps, 39988, San Juan, P. R.; | 


Either. 

Toilet and shaving soaps, 39976, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands; Agency. 
Specialties: 

Accounting and tabulating machines, 
40043, Seoul, Japan; Agency. 

Advertising novelties, 39950, Concep- 
cion, Chile; Agency. 

Advertising novelties and calendars, 
40040, Brisbane, Australia; Either. 


Books and magazines on technical sub- | 
| jects, 40042, Dublin, Ireland; Agency. 


Brush backs, perforated, 40128, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico; Purchase. 

Brushes, 39956, Bilbao, Spain; Agency. 

Brushes, scrubbing, fiber, 40052, San 
Juan, P. R.; Agency. 

Calculating, duplicating, 


zil; Both. 


Clocks and watches, popular priced, | 


40045, Bombay, India; Agency. 
Furniture, household, cheap, 
San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 


Furniture, office, 40041, Pernambuco, | 


Brazil; Both. 
Furniture, office, steel, and office spe- 
cialties, 40046, Athens, Greece; Agency. 
Furniture ornaments and _ novelties, 


39964, Copenhagen, Denmark; Agency. | 
Furniture and equipment for kitchens | 


and dining rooms, 40021, Havana, Cuba; 
Purchase. 
Games, all kinds, such as chess, domi- 


|noes, and dice games, 40053, Hamburg, 


Germany; Agency. 
Laboratory equipment for colleges, 
49021, Havana, Cuba; Purchase. 


Novelties and specialties for 5 and 10- | 


cent stores, 40039, Zurich, Switzerland; | 
Either, 

Office supplies, small, such as pens, pen- 
cils, ink, and blotters, 39950, Conception, 
Chile; Agency. ’ 

Phonographs, good quality, 40050, San 
Juan, P. R.; Agency. 

Portraits, 40047, China; 
Agency. 

Skates, roller, 40044, Toronto, Canada; 
Agency. | 
Sponges, 39956, Bilbao, Spain; Agency. 

Sporting goods, 40038, Plauen, Ger- | 
many; Either. 

Toy pistols, cast iron, 40048, Copen- | 
hagen, Denmark; Agency. 

Toys, educational, 40049, Prague, Cze- | 
choslovakia; Agency. , 

Washing machines, floor polishing ma- 
chines, and vacuum cleaners, 39960, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; Agency. 

Textiles: 

Bathing suits, 40073, Vienna; Austria. 

Bathing suits, 40086, Berlin, Germany; 
Purchase, 

Bathing suits, 40125, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Agency. 

Bathing suits and belts, 40060, Zurich, | 


Shanghai, 


check-pro- | 
tecting, and addressing machines, and |} 
cash registers, 40041, Pernambuco, Bra- | 


39978, | 


| Agency. 


demonstrated beyond a reasonable 
agency will perform a service of 


the Government, and to American business, and to the 
American people in general and that such a result 
cannot be obtained with the same degree of certainty 
by any other means, then it would seem wise to estab- 
Any other course would be 
foolish adherence to a rule of thumb. 


It is proposed that the Government shall act as 3 
balance wheel in business cycles, by accelerating and 
retarding its public building program, and by perform- 
ing is fiscal operations, at the proper times, as shown 
by various business indexes, thus reinforcing consumer 


lish the new agency. 


buying power at the right time to 


business slumps or deflation and trimming consumer 
income at the proper time to nip inflations in the bud. 

Upon this specific proposal, the following questions 
may present themselves: Does this not mean increased 
Government expenditures, encouragement of wasteful 
spending, and consequently increased taxes? 
is not intended that the Government will spend more 
money than it would under the present methods, but 


that it spend what it would spend 


would be an admirable goal for American 


HE following questions may arise in the reader’s 
it wise to create a new Government 
agency? Ate there not too many Boards and Bureaus 
The answers to these questions might be 


OW will the G 


and divisions. 


overnment know when the right time 


approaches for it to move one way or the other? 
This will be known by watching certain dependable 
indexes of business, such as retail prices, employment, 


building permits issued, car loadings, pig iron produc- 


indicator of gene 

valuable features 
desires to work” 
statistics, and ma 
erally. Already 
resulted in includ 
sion for a censu 


However, this may 


tion, bank clearings, etc., or more particularly, that 
combination of indexes which proves to be the best 


ral business conditions. One of the 
of this proposal is that it will assist 


in development of a more comprehensive system of 


ke them more useful to business gen- 
the agitation upon this subject has 
ing in the 1930 Census Act a provi- 
s of unemployment. How will the 


Government’s action in accelerating its public building 


program aid prosperity if it is not the building in- 


suggestion. Shall 


right time. This 


effect would ther 
is to test the sug- 


tain capacity. 


level of the whole 


be sufficient to av: 


dustry which is in a slump? 


When a real business depression is coming on, all 
industries will. feel the effects of it sooner or later. 
The action of the Government would put several mil- 
lions of dollars into the hands of consumers at the 


buying power would be quickly di- 


versified as the money passed from hand to hand. The 


efore soon be felt by all industries, 


and the Government would assist in diverting a defla- 
tion, even though it cannot seep in and bolster up 
directly the industries which first feel the effects of 
an oncoming slump. 


The production lake has a cer- 


It makes no difference into what side 
of it you pour additional consumer buying power. 


The 
lake is sure to be raised. 


Will the action of the Federal Government alone 


ert a threatened inflation or deflation 


of business? The action of the Federal Government, 
based upon adequate statistics, will serve as a guide 


for all State and local governments and private in- 
dustry, thereby giving a cumulative effect to such 


action. 


A 
hand, if it can be 
doubt that a new 
immense value to 


The Federal R 


excellent system 


consumer buying 


prevent disastrous 
time. 
No. It 


under any circum- 


stances as nearly at the right time as possible, in 


view of general business conditions in the country. 


Are the Government’s revenues and 


ciently flexible to admit of such regulation? It appears 
that they are, or ¢afi readily be made so, by long-time 
planning and authorization of public works. 


expenditures suffi- 


the Interior, 
system of the 


The psychological effect of the existence of 
such a balance wheel will in itself be helpful. 


* * * 


ANNOT the Federal Reserve Board take care of this 

matter with little or no additional legislation? No. 
It has not the authority, the statistics nor the means 
of getting them. And besides, the consensus of opinion 
is that the Federal Reserve Board is amply charged 
with important duties. 


eserve System has proved itself an 
for regulating credit. But business 


cycles have continued in the face of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Let that System continue the work it is 
doing in its own important field. What is needed next 
is a supplementary agency to regulate the flow of 


power, upon which production and 


producers’ credit is dependent. 


Whether or not we agree’ that business cycles and 
the resulting fluctuations of employment, which mean 
fluctuations in consumer buying power, can be elim- 
inated, appears to me to be beside the question at this 
The probability of making progress in this di- 
rection, in the opinion of many experts, is great. When 
confronted with a problem, the first step in its solution 
is to understand the problem. 
of business cycles and employment fluctuations is what 
I hope for first of all, in proposing a public hearing in 
Congress on the resolution. 


A better understanding 


: In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 6, Horace M. Albright, Di- 
rector, National Park Service, Department of 


will discuss the national park 
United States. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Cotton piece goods, 40120, Melbourne, 
Australia; Agency. 

Cotton, raw, 40074, Goteborg, Sweden; | 

Cotton, 40079, Paris, France; 
Agency. 

Cotton, 
Agency. 


raw, 


raw, 40080, ‘Lille, France; 





| Greece; Agency. 


| zig, Germany,..Agency. aes 


| Denmark; Agency. 





Switzerland; Either. | 

Clothing, 40060, Zurich, Switzerland; 
Either. 

Clothing, 40068, Milan, Italy; Agency. | 

Clothing, 40121, Vienna, Austria; 
Agency. 

Clothing (men’s suits), 40125, Ham- 
burg, Germany; Agency. 

Clothing (overalls), denim and drill. | 
40075, Medellin, Colombia; Agency. 

Clothing, ready-made, 40086, Berlin, 
Germany; Purchase. | 

Clothing, ready-made, 40119, Zurich, | 
Switzerland; Agency. 

Clothing, summer, 40054, Cairo, Egypt; 
Purchase. 

Coats, waterproof, men’s and women’s, 
40064, Winnipeg, Canada; Agency. 

Cordage and twine, 39978, San Juan, 
P. R.; Agency. 

Cotton canvas, 40081, Oslo, Norway: 
Agency. 

Cotton goods, heavy, 40057, Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic; Agency. 

Cotton gray cloth, 40122, Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Agency. 

Cotton linters and waste, 40071, Ham- 
burg, Germany; Agency. 

Cotton piece goods, 39969, Hamburg, | 
Germany; Agency. ; | 

Cotton piece goods, 40067, Milan, Italy, , 





| burg, Germany; Agency. 


| wear, 
| mark; Agency. 


iter, 40123, Stockholm, .Sweden; Agency. 


| Agency. 


Cotton shirtihgs, 40126, Berlin, Ger- 
many; Agency. ° 

Cotton voile prints, 40118, Patras, 

Cotton voiles, stamped, 40077, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Agency. 

Cotton waste and kapoc fiber, 39978, 
San Juan, P. R.; Agency. 

Dry goods, 40061, Te Awamutu, New 
Zealand; Both. 5; 

Dry goods, 40082, Shanghai, China; 
Agency. 

Dry goods and notions, 40060, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Either. 

Furs, blue and silver fox, 40069, Leip- 
working, 40048) Copenhagen, 

Haberdashery (felt hats), 40065, San 
Juan, P. R.; Agency. 

Haberdashery (felt hats), 40034, Bo- 
gota, Colombia; Agency. 

Haberdashery (felt hats, shirts, collars, 
garters, and suspenders), 40075, Medel- 
lin, Colombia; Agency. 

Haberdashery (hats, caps, and neck- 
ties), 40082, Shanghai, China; Agency. 

Haberdashery (neckties), 40126, Ber- 
lin, Germany; Agency. 

Haberdashery (neckties and caps), 
40124, Panama City, Panama; Agency. 

Haberdashery novelties, 40125, Ham- 


Gloves, 


Haberdashery (shirts, hosiery, under- 
etc.), 40076, Copenhagen, Den- 


Haberdashery (suspenders and gar- 
ters), 40060, Zurich, Switzerland; Either. 
Hair, hog, gray winter and black win- 


Hosiery, 
Hosiery, 
Hosiery, 


39969, Hamburg, Germany; 
40068, Milan, Italy; Agency. 
40070, Hamburg, Germany; 


Hosiery, cotton and rayon, fancy, 
men’s, 40063, Toronto, Canada; Agency. 

Hosiery, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
40062, Montreal, Canada; Agency. 

Hosiery, men’s and women’s, 40055, 
Berlin. Germany; Purchase. 

Hosiery, rayon, men’s and women’s, 
40122, Vienna. Austria; Agency. 

. Hosiery, silk, women’s, 40066, Auck- 
land, New Zealand; Agency. 

Hosiery, silk, and rayon, men’s and 
women’s, 389976, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands; Agensy, 

Hosiery, silk, and silk and cotton men’s 
and women’s}"40034, Bogota, Colombia; 
Agency. 

Hosiery, and Knit 
Vienna, Austria; Agency. 





goods, 40078, | 


Hosiery, and men’s underwear, 39951, 
Calcutta, India; Purchase. 

Hosiery and sweaters, 40086, Berlin, 
Germany; Purchase. 

Hosiery and underwear, 40119, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Agency. 

Hosiery and underwear, 40125, Ham- 
burg, Germany; Agency. 

Hosiery and underwear, 
women’s, 40082, Shanghai, 
Agency. 

Hosiery and underwear, women’s, 
40073, Vienna, Austria; Agency. 

Leather, imitation, 40000, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; Purchase. 

Linoleum squares, felt base, 
Melbourne, Australia; Agency. 


men’s and 
China; 


Matting, automobile, 40051, Johannes- | 


burg, South Africa; Agency. 

Notions, 40119, Zurich, Switzerland; 
Agency. 

Rayon goods, 40122, Vienna, Austria; 
Agency. 

Rayon and linen goods, 40067, Milan, 
Italy; Both. 

Remnants (wool and rayon waste), 
40085, Mexico City, Mexico; Purchase. 

Remnants and mill ends, 40058, Nurem- 
berg, Germany; Purchase. 

Sanitary specialties, 40068, Milan 
Italy; Agency. 

Shirts, caps, and underwear, for work- 
ing men, 40059, Hamburg, Germany; 
Purchase. 

Silk goods, 39969, Hamburg, Germany; 
Agency. ° 

Silk novelties, 40073, Vienna, Austria; 
Agency. 

Sport wear, 40038, Plauen, Germany; 
Either. 

Sport wear, 40121, Vienna, Austria; 
Agency. 

Thread, cotton, line and rayon, 40067, 
Milan, Italy; Both. 

Towels, Turkish, 40125, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Agency, 

Umbrella cloth, cotton, and accesso- 
ries, especially handles, 39955, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Agency. 

Underwear, athletic, 40086, 
Germany; Purchase. 

Underwear, pullovers, etc., 40126, Ber- 
lin, Germany; Agency. 

Underwear, silk, rayon and cotton, for 
men, women and children, 40075, Medel- 
lin, Colombia; Agency, 

Upholstery fabrics and bed ticking, 
40127, Sydney, Australia; Either. 

Wicks, candle, 40084, Guadalajara, 
Mexico; Purchase. 

Yarn, cotton and rayon, 40072, Chem- 
nitz, Germany; Agency. 

Yarn, cotton and rayon, 40083, Sofia, 
Bulgaria; Purchase. 

Tobacco: 
Leaf tobacco, dark, sun cured, 39973, 


Berlin, 


| Prague, Czescholovakia; Agency. 


Leaf tobacco, 39972, Teneriffe, 


Canary 
Is.; Agency, 


40120, | 


| 


| Army Orders 


Col. Moor N. Falls, Inf., from further ob- 
servation and treatment at the Army and 
Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Ark., to resume his duties at 
Chicago, Ill. 

Col. Alfred A. Starbird, General Staff 
Corps, par. 2, S. O. 135, revoked; he will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 
| Warrant Officer Charles J. Edwards, re- 
| tired upon his own application. 


Master Sergt. Frank B. Dearing, will be 
placed upon the retired list at Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

Capt. Edward James Turgeon, resignation 
of commission accepted. 

The promotion of each of the following 
officers is announced: Med. Corps, Orlando 
J. Posey, Daniel Franklin, Clive P. Mueller, 
William W. McCaw, captain to major; Vet- 
erinary Corps, Andrew E. Donovan, lieuten- 
ant colonel to colonel. 

Master Sergt. Henry C. Hackmann, Ord. 
Dept., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Worden, Wash. 

Col. Harry Clay Fry, jr., Air Corps Res., 
to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

_ First Lieut. Daniel Joseph O’Connor, Spe- 
cialist Res., to duty at Detroit, Mich. 

Second Lieut. Russell S. Ryan, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Middletown air depot, Mid- 
dletown, Pa. 

Maj. George Ralph Gaenslen, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Duncan Field, San Antonio, 

ex, 


Second Lieut. William Charles Eitel, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at New York, N. Y. 

Capt. George Gregory Philips, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Maj. Louis Stoker Connelly, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Wirght Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Capt, Geary John Stuart, Air Corps Res., 
to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. David Morton Warner, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Lawrence Coffin Ames, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Second Lieut. William Jacob Walter, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Maj. William Hale Dayton, Specialist Res., 
to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Vincent Amos, Specialist Res., to 
duty at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second Lieut, Walter Wallace Wood, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Fairfield Air Depot, 
Fairfield, Ohio. 

Lieut. Col. Andrew Bart Berger, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at New York. 

Capt. Leopold Stocker, Air Corps Res., 
to duty at New York. 

Capt. Walter Frederick Zwick, Specialist 
Res., to duty at New York. 

Each of the following reserve officers, to 
duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: Capt. 
Walter Morrison Moore, Air Corps Res.; 
Capt. Harold Edward Orr, Specialist Res. 
Sec.; Lieut, Stanley Clarence Huffman, Air 
Corps Res. Each of the following officers 
to duty at Buffalo, N. Y.: First Lieuts. Frank 
Joseph Grenon, Specialist Res.; Elmer Ed- 
ward Zimmer, Air Corps Res. Each of the 
following officers to duty at Rockwell Field, 
Calif.: Capt. Raymond Starbuck Dickinson, 
j Air Corps Res.; First Lieut. Stuart Bell 
Davis, Air Corps Res. 
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New Books 


Butler, John Alfred Valentine. The funda- 
mentals of chemical thermodynamics. 
1 v. London, Macmillan and co., 1928. 

| 29-14592 

| Chappelear, Claude Simpson. Health sub- 

| ject matter in natural sciences. (Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 341. Published also 
as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 

108 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 

| university, 1929. 29-14526 

; Craig, John Bradford. Natural science for 

| junior high school. 3 v., illus. Kansas 





City, Mo., McIndoo publishing co., 1928.’ 
29-*4590 
| Craig, John Bradford. A teachers manual 
to accompany Natural science for 
junior high school (grades 7, 8 and 9). 
256 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., MeIndoo 
publishing co., 1928, 29-14589 
Diamond, Moses. Dental anatomy; a graphic 
presentation of tooth forms with an 
original technique for their reproduc- 
tion. 300 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929. 29-14523 
Dixon, Asher Hooper. . . . Freedom series 
of United States history, by A. H. Dixon. 
1 v., illus. Kansas City, Mo., McIndoo 
publishing co., 1928. 29-14572 
Glaser, Abram. The mosaic of life; a study 
of man and the factors in his develop- 
ment. 257 p, Boston, R. G. Badger, 1929. 
29-14604 
Glazebrook, George Parkin de Twenebroker. 
Sir Charles Bagot in Canada, a study in 
British colonial government, by ... 160 
p. N. Y., Oxford university press, 1929. 
29-14573 
Haldane, John Scott. Gases and liquids; a 
contribution to molecular physics. 334 p. 
Edinburgh, London, Oliver and Boyd, 
4 1928. 29-14591 
| Hall, Albert Neely. Building miniature air- 
ship -nodels, by .. . a comprehensive, 
thoroughly illustrated work manual on the 
construction and flying of miniature aiur- 
craft, with a final chapter on model boat 
building. (Little loose-leaf library for 
boys’ workers everywhere. Bulletin no. 
12.) 46 p., illus. Denver, “Boy stuff” pub- 
lications, 1928. 29-14575 
Harwood, Harry H. Are the great American 
| salt, sugar, white flour, hot drinks, vin- 
| egar, hen egg and tobacco debauches par- 
tially responsible for cancer, infantile 
paralysis, influenza, consumption, whoop- 
ing cough and the alarming increase in 
heart failure? A study by... 
illus. Richmond, Richmond press, inc., 
{ 1929. 29-14528 
| Horine, Merrill C. Chassis overhauling and 
repairing, by ...and P. W. Webb. Chas- 
sis overhauling and repairing, parts 1, 2, 
and 8. (International textbook company. 
{Bluebooks.} 144.) 176, 100, 57 p., illus. 
Scranton, Pa., International textbook com- 
| pany, 1928. 29-14579 
| Laird, John. Modern problems in philosophy. 
63 p. London, Cassell and co., 1928. 
29-14608 
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|Laton, Anita Duncan Elizabeth. The psy- 
chology of learning applied to health 
education through biology: an experi- 
mental application of psychology in the 
junior high school. (Theachers college, 
Columbia university. Contributions to 
education, no. 344. Published also as 
thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 
103 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1929. 
League of nations. ... Advisory and tech- 
nical committee on communications and 
transit. Cards for emigrants in transit. 
Report of the Committee of experts. (Se- 
ries of League of nations publications. 
viii. Transit. 1929. viii. 2.) 6 p. Geneva, 
Imp. populaires, 1929. 29-14583 
| League of nations. ... Draft convention 
for financial assistance. (A. 10. 1929 ii.) 
20 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1929. * 
| 29-14581 
| League of nations. Secretariat. Informa- 
tion section. The League from year to 
year (October Ist, 1927-September 30th, 
1928). 246 p. Geneva, Information sec- 





29-14524 | 


| Motz, William Harrison. 





tion, League of nations, 1929. 29-14582 
Manikam, Rajah Bhushanam. Missionary 
collegiate education in the presic-ncy of 
Madras, India; a study of the historical 
development, the contributions and the 
religious educational program of mission 
colleges in the presidency. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1929.) 158 p. 
Lancaster, Pa., Conestoga publishing co., 
1929, 29-14586 
Middle West utilittes company. America’s 
new frontier. 79 p. Chicago, Middle West 
utilities co., 1929. 29-14577 
College of the city of New 
The inauguration of Frederick 
Bertrand Robinson as fifth president of 
the College of the city of New York, in 
the college stadium New York, May 7th, 
1928, at 8:15 p.m. 73 p. N. Y., 1928? 
29-14587 
Parker, James. The old army; memories, 
1872-1918, by .. . with an introduction by 
Major General Robert Lee Bullard. 454 
p. Phil., Dorrance & co., 1929. 29-14570 
Schumann, Charles Henry, jr. ...A home 
study in elementary mechanical drafting; 
drafting H 1-2, instructions for drafting 
H 1-2. 68 p. N. Y., Columbia university 
press, 1928. 29-14576 
Soper, Wayne Wellington. Legal limita- 
tions on the rights and powers of school 
boards with respect to taxation. (Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university. Contri- 
butions to education, no. 349. Published 
also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia univer- 
sity.) 124 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1929. 29-14584 
Technical conference for the study of vac- 
cination against tuberculosis by means of 
BCG, Paris, 1928. . . Report of the 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Herbert E. Kays, det. as Comdr. 
Div. 2, Mine Sqd. 2, Fleet Base Force about 
September 3; to 11th Naval Dist., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut, Humphrey W. Toomey, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., San Diego. Calif.. about August 
5; resignation accepted on September 23. 

Capt. Thomgs W. Raison (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about Sep- 
tember 15; to Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, III. 

Lieut. Aclpfar A, Marsteller (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill, about Sep- 
tember 1; to 16th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Francis H. Webster (M. C.), det. 
Marine Bks., Quantico, Va., about Septem- 
ber 12; to duty with Director Gen'l, Public 
Health Service, Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bernard S. Pupek (M. C.), 
ors. June 19 cancelled. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles R. Wilcox (M. C.), 
det. Div. 41, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to Nav, 
Hosp., New York. 

Lieut. (i. g.) Harold G. Young (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Ammun. Depot, Hingham, Mass.; 
to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles C. Bockey (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. West Virginia to Nav. Hosp., 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Jacob H. Kyger (8S. C.), det. 3rd 
Nav. Dist., about September 1; to U. 8. 8S. 
Colorado, 

Lieut. Wallace Prior (8S. C.), det. Nav, 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., about 
August 25: to U. 8. S. Whitney, 

Lieut. Comdr. George C. Manning (C. 
C.), det. Nav. Yard, Boston, Mass.; on 
September 20; to 16th Naval District. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Charles E. Coleman, det. 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. on September 9; 
to Naval Home, Phila., Pa. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Thomas 8. Lowry, det. Nav. 
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Fiction, books in for- 


Technical conference for the study of 
vaccination against tuberculosis by means 
of BGD, held at the Pasteur institute, 
Paris, October 15th-18th, 1928. (Publica- 
tions of the League of nations. iii, Health. 
1928. iii. 17.) 147 p. Geneva, Imp. 
d’Ambilly, 1929. 29-14530 
Thomas de Saint-Laurent, Raymond de. To 
thee I come; or, The efficacy of praying 
to our Blessed Mother, by Canon de Saint 
Laurent. Translated from the French by 
E, Leahy. 155 p. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy & 
sons, 1929. 29-14605 
Webb, Paul W. Four-wheel brakes, by ... 
under supervision of C. R. Strouse. Four- 
wheel brakes, parts 1 and 2. (Interna- 
tional textbook company. ([Bluebooks.] 
125.) Scranton, Pa., International text- 
book company, 1928. 29-14578 


American library in Paris, inc. American 
law, a finding list of books on this subject 
in public and private collections in Paris. 

9 p. Paris, The American library in 
Paris, 1929. 29-14597 

Bellows, John. Dictionary of French and 

English, English and French, compiled 
y... rev. and enl. by his son, William 
Bellows, with the assistance of Auguste 
Marrot, and Gustave Friteau. (3d ed.) 
689 p. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1928. 
29-14642 

Coke, Richard. The Arab’s place in the sun, 
by ... 318 p., illus. London, T. Butter- 
worth, Itd., 1929. 29-14610 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. The British cam- 
paigns in Europe, 1914-1918. 1,008 p., 
illus. London, G, Bles, 1929. 29-14612 

Drew, Iva H. Dust and cobwebs. 81 p. 
Boston, The Ball publishing co., 1929. 

29-14629 

Edmonson, Harry. A treatise on advanced 
worsted drawing; a practical guide for 
overlookers and managers. 295 p., illus. 
London, E. Benn, 1928. 29-14651 

Evening bulletin, Philadelphia. One day; 
this volume is designed to show how one 
copy of the Evening bulletin appears 
when published in book form. 307 p., 
illus. Phil., The Evening bulletin, 1929. 

29-14639 

The Foundry. Foundrymen’s handbook, 
based on data sheets from the Foundry; 
revised and supplemented to represent 
and interpret modern practice. 2d ed. 
574 p,, illus. Cleveland, O., The Penton 
publishing co., 1929. 29-14643 

Garve, Treumund Walter. Factory design 
and equipment and manufacture of clay 
wares. 304 p., illus. Indianapolis, Ind., 
T. A. Randall & co., 1929. 29-14644 

Grierson, Elizabeth Wilson. Tales of Scot- 
tish keeps & castles for young people, 
by ... with eight full-page illustrations 
in colour by Allan Stewart. 292 p. Lon- 
don, A. & C. Black, 1928. 29-14613 

Hiett, Harry Leroy. Hiett’s manual on silk 
screen process work; formulas, working 
instructions and general up-to-date in- 
formation. 85 p., illus. Indianapolis, 
1929. 29-14646 

Holmes, Thomas James. . . . The bookbind- 
ings of John Ratcliff and Edmund Ranger, 
seventeenth century Boston bookbinders, 
by ... 22 p. Worcester, Mass., The So- 

ciety, 1929. 29-14599 

Howe, George. A handbook of classical 
mythology, by ... and G. A. Harrer. 301 
p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1929. 


29-14609 

Miller, H. Q., jr. Gleanings. (Contempo- 
rary poets of Dorrance, 77.) 57 p., illus. 
Phil., Dorrance & co., 1929. 29-14628 
Principles of re- 
frigeration; a comprehensive [!] treatise 
on fundamental principles of operation of 
ice making and refrigerating machinery, 
properties and values of principal media 
used in modern refrigerating apparatus; 
transmission of heat, functions and values 
of insulating materials; construction and 
operation of various parts of refrigerat- 
ing apparatus and application of refrig- 
eration to its varied uses. 707 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., Nickerson & Collins co., 
1929. 29-14645 ; 
Peterson, Houston. Havelock Ellis, philos- 
opher of love. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia university, 1929.) 432 p. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1928. 29-14640 
Redd, Richard Menefee. Reminiscences of 
Richard Menefee Redd, better known as 
Colonel “Dick” Redd, from childhood to 
old age: 62 p. Lexington, Ky., Clay 
printing co., 1929. 29-14611 
Roberts, Walter Adolphe. Pan and pea- 
cocks, 80 p. Boston, The Four seas co., 
1928. 29-14627 
Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac, 
by ... translated by Brian Hooker, in- 
troduction by Clayton Hamilton. (The 
modern library of the world’s best 
books.) 322 p. N. Y., The Modern library, 
1929. 29-26506 
St. Louis. Public library. Ceramic tech- 
nology, a selected list. 4 p. St. Louis, St. 
Louis. public library, 1929. 29-14601 
Shackelford, Evalyn. Handbook of lessons 
in White schools of costume art. 181 p., 
illus. Cleveland, O., White sewing ma- 
chine co., 1929. 29-14648 
Spons’ household repairs; being an illus- 
trated guide for the house owner to 
enable him to carry out his own repairs 
at a great saving in cost and incon- 
venience. 124 p., illus. New York, Spon 
and Chamberlain, 1928, 29-14650 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin, August, 1929. Price, 15 cents. 

(25-26672> 
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Home, Phila., Pa., about September 15; to 
U. 8. 8. New York. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Merle W. Shumate, det. 
Nav. Academy, Annapolis, Md., about Sep- 
tember 25: to U. 8S. S. Antares. 

Pay Clk, Gaylord B. Abbaduska, det. 
U. 8. 8. Arizona on August 1; to 9th Nay. 
Dist., @reat Lakes, I). 

Ch. ‘Pharm, Charles Peek, det. U. S. S. 
Mercy about August 1; to Nav. Hosp., 
Parris Island, 8. C. 

Ch, Rad, Blec, Frederick C. Nantz, det. 
5th Nav. Dist., Hampton Roads, Va., about 
August 5; toc, f. 0. U. S. S. Salt Lake City 
and on board when commissioned. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used. in the Yearly Index Number | 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each yolume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Air Connection 


To Alaska Held | Summary of A 


Data Contrasts 
Changing Trend 
In Cost of Living 


|| Average Advance of 70.2 
Per Cent Since War Offset 
In Small Part by De- 
cline Since 1920. 


Although the decrease in the cost t: 
living from June, 1920, to June, 1929, 
| averaged 21.4 per cent for the United 
States as a whole on the basis of figures 

'l\ from 32 cities, the increase from 1914 
to June, 1929, averaged 70.2 per cent, it 

| was stated August 3 by the Bureau of 

| Labor Statistics. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


| Changes in the cost of living in 32 
| cities and in the United States as a 


ll News| Contained in Today 


-> 


Railroads 
New York Central Railroad asks au- | 


Labor Little increase in milk production ex- 
| pected during next few years because 


e , a: , Nine labor disputes were brought be- feos. Te en soul. 

thority to issue $10,200,000’ in equip- | fore Conciliation Service of Bopertrncat| one eves p Pehertingns, Of Agricel 

| ment-trust gold certificates. |of Labor for settlement during week | er Page 5, Col. 4| 
Page 1, Col. 4/ ended August 3, and seven settled. 

e Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rwy. au- | Page 2, Col. 7| 

to affiliated corporations must be Com- thorized by Interstate,Commerce Com-| Unemployment and Public Works—| 


: - née ; \ : : Expansion in exports of American | 
puted on consolidated basis. _ mission te build branch to Boulder Can- | an article by Representative Clarence J.| . : : oe a 
Page 7, Col. 4 yon project. | McLeod, of Michigan, | industrial machinery is even more pro- | 


District Court for Western District of | Paes 9) nounced in 1929, Department of labor | 
Missouri grants claims for refund of | | i. 
taxes on obsolete plants, though pur- 
chase of plants was made to secure mo- 
nopoly. (Kansas City Title & Trust) 
Company v. Noah Crooks, Collector of 
Internal Revenue.) 


living since 1914 to date with decline 
since 1920 to date. 


To Be Practical | Accounting 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
that credit for foreign taxes allowable 


| 


Page 10, Col. 7 


Long Range Pursuit Also 
Demonstrated as Being ||| 
Feasible, New York-to- 

Nome Flier Asserts. 


‘Education 


® n New books received at the Library of 
Machinery | Congress. 
Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 7, Col. | Page 9 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission. 





Patents | 

Page 6 Rejection of claims for lighting fix- | 

June statistics of revenues and ex-| ture is reversed by Board of Appeals | 

penses of Central of Georgia; Elgin, | of Patent Office. (Ex parte Frank Bar- 
Joliet & Eastern, and Gulf, Colorado & | tels, Appeal No. 1711.) 

Santa Fe railways. 


Page 5, Col. 5| Foreign Relations 


. ° | Unusual influences have marked the ||| 
Mines and Minerals | reparations problem in recent months, 


Explosives produced during June) according to report submitted by S. 
| showed slight decrease as against pro-| Parker Gilbert. 
Page 8, Col. 1| duction for June, 1928, announces the | 
Patent is granted for resilient flexible | Department of Commerce. 
sheets and methods of making on al-| 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

woe, Wisconsin, that I was sure I was 
on my course. Here the clouds began to 
lift and soon I flew in brilliant sunshine. 

From then on, until I reached Minne- 
apolis at dusk, I had clear sailing. I left 
Minneapolis shortly after dark and 
headed for Edmonton, 1,100 miles away. 

The moon shone brightly as I circled 
the Minneapolis field, but I had covered 
less than 100 miles before clouds again 
began to obscure my course, while light- 
ning to the north and south told me it was 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that fund 
created to establish pensions for em- 
ployes is trust subject to tax, and not 
lilable to tax as corporation or as joint 
adventure. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. Em- 
ployes’ Savings & Profit Sharing Pen- 
sion Fund v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.) 


Page 1, Col. 4 
“ Senator Swanson says President 
Page 5, Col. 1) Hoover lacks authority to suspend work 
lowance of mechanical claims as not see | on cruisers and favors reduction in Brit- 
leet to chemical restrictions as to | Paper and Printing {ish naval strength to achieve parity 
scope. (Ex parte Boughton.) | First paper plant in Nova Scotia) with United States. 
Page 8, Col. 4) soon will begin operation, according | 
District Court for the Western Dis-| to Department of Commerce. 
trict of New York grants injunction re- Page 10, Col. 7} }j 


Page 6 

Mississippi Export R. R. applies for 

permission to issue $35,921.39 in short- 

term notes, to be used for rehabilita- 
tion and upkeep. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Rate decisions announced by the In- | 

terstate Commerce Commission. | 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Secretary Davis says support of pub- 


hopeless to attempt to circle the storm. I 
had no alternative other than to ,0 
through it, which I did the next two hours, 
flying at an altitude of from 3,000 to | 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Treasury decision advises 
employes to use regular forms when 


! 
Federal 


Page 6 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, 


| Lights, Inc., et al. v. Sun Ray 


straining further infringement of lumi- 
nescent neon tubes. (Claude Neon 
orp. 


| 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Tos Angeles & Salt Lake Rwy. au- | 


opposition to war be maintained as 


c is needed to maintain peace. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Secretary of Labor urges that world 


whole were given out August 3 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. The following ta- 


n \ : B bles, 1 and 2, show changes in the total 
2,500 feet navigating entirely by instru- offered by States in securing exemp- Page 7 | thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 


ment and unable to see anything below 
me even when the darkness was tempo- 
rarily rent by flashes of lightning. 

After two hours of this I came out 
into clear moonlight and sometime there- | 
after I saw the glow of the lights of «. | 
large city appear on the horizon. In a 
few minutes I was over what I hope to 
be Regina, Saskatchewan. This hope was 
presently confirmed when I identified, 
Moosejaw, another large city, slightly 
to the south of Regina. | 

I was on my course with 500 miles to 
go. From Regina to Edmonton there 
were no landmarks which could be 
checked on at night. Although morn- 
ing twilight begins in that region about 
2 o’clock, the fact that I was traveling 
due northwest and away from the dawn, 
made darkness follow me until within 20 
miles of Edmontcn where I landed at 
3.45 a. m. Edmonton time. 

Refuelled at Edmonton. 

I spent about an hour at Edmonton 
where I had breakfast while the ship was 
being refuelled. As soon as the plane 
was ready, I took off for White Horse, 
Yukon—another 1,100 mile trek. There 
was a strong west wind which grew to 
a 40 mile gale as I climbed to 7,000 feet 
in order to clear the Canadian Rockies. 

I had 10 hours of gas in the tanks when 
I left, but the hard head wind reduced my 
speed to such an extent that upon reach 
ing Hazelton, slightly more than half 
way between Edmonton and White Horse, | 
I found that did not have enough gas 
to reach my destination. I could not go 
on and had to find a suitable landing 
place, which I did at Vanderhoof, British 
Columbia, where I put the ship down in 
a small, ploughed field about three miles 
north of the village. 

Due to time wasted in getting fuel, 
there was not enough daylight left for 
me to continue on to White Horse where 
there are no facilities for night landing. 
I therefore decided to remain at Van- 
derhoof until dawn, Saturday. 

I took off at 3 a. m. and reached White 
Horse after four and a half hours of ex- 
tremely difficult flying. The peaks of the 
mountains were obscured in clouds and I 
had to pick my way along valleys and 
streams. Luckily, there was no wind to 
bother me. 

Following nearly three hours of valley 
chasing, having zig-zagged up one val- 
ley and down another I came out at Atlin 
Lake directly on my course, but some- 
what the worse for wear, as flying at 
150 miles an hour along winding bottoms 
of valleys hemmed in by rugged moun- 
tains, is not conducive to restful medita- 
tion. 

From Lake Atlin on, the weather 
cleared somewhat and I had easy flying 
into White Horse where I landed, took 
on gas and left for Fairbanks. Here I 
refuelled, hopped off for Nome, and once 
again I had low clouds and mist as travel- 
ing companions, 

Stop Made at Nome. 

I reached Nome at 6:10 p. m. having 
covered the 1,500 miles from Vander- 
hoof in 12 hours. I remained in Nome 
one hour and then returned to Fair- 
banks, getting there at 11 p. m.—stil! 
broad daylight. 

After five hours of rest, I left for 
White Horse where I arrived at 8:40 
a. m., refuelled and set out for Edmon- 
ton. I was within 200 miles of that city 
with the worst part of my journey be- 
hind me when the trouble which eventu 
ally forced me to land began to develop. 

About half way between Prince George 
and Jasper, just as I was starting to 
gain altitude to clear the last mountain 
range before reaching the open prairie 
country, my engine suddenly sputtered 
and backfired much as though my alti- 
tude adjustment was set too low. I im- 
mediately changed the adjustment and 
glanced at my gas-pressure guage which 
indicated normal pressure. 

The motor, however, continued to fal- 
ter and at times would stop firing com- 
pletely, my forward speed keeping the 
propeller churning. Then, again, it 
would pick up and for a few moments it 
would function smoothly. I 
kept losing altitude. 

I saw the handwriting on the wall and 
realized that unless a miracle happened 
the flight was over. For that reason 
my anxiety was divided between the 
dying motor and the utter absence of a 
space big enough to land a plane on in 
that rocky and desolate region. 

Difficulty in Landing. 

I had unbuckled my safety belt and 
was ready to jump, much as I hated to 
leave my ship, but I saw no other way 
out. As I stood up in the cockpit of the 
plane I obtained a better view of the 
ground directly beneath me and spotted 
a small clearing which I judged was big 
enough to land the vlane on, providing 
the ground was reasonably smooth. 

With fresh hope I got back in my seat, 
buckled my safety belt and circled down 
toward the clearing for landing. I 
landed and rolled a very few feet when 
my right wheel struck a mound, throw- 
ing my left lower wing into the ground. 

Almost simultaneously the left wheel 
struck a similar mound, throwmg the 
right wing to the ground. Then both 
wheels sank into a deep hollow, the plane 
nosed over and I found myself hanging 
upside down, held in place by my safety 
belt. 

Gasoline was pouring out of the now 


Meanwhile 


la 


tion from gasoline tax. 
Page 7, 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 
Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Civil Service Commission announces 
examination to be held under executive 
order for selection of eligibles for ap- 
pointment to postmasterships. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Accounting work of Wilmington and 
Greensboro post offices in Nortn Caro- 
lina transferred to postmaster at Char- 
lotte. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Radio 


Buffalo Evening News applies for 
permit for radio broadcasting station, 
on plea of competing in -interest of 
public with local radio monopoly. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Distribution 


Aviation 
Aerial connection with Alaska from 
any point in United States is practical, 
Captain Hoyt, New York-to-Nome flier, 
says. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce considers 
plan for certificates of approved types 
of parachutes. 


Page 1, Col. 4} 


Airplane-gliding schools are being en- 
larged in Germany in response to in- 
creasing public interest, Department of 
Commerce states. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Airplane service in Netherlands In- 
dies covered 119,000 miles in year 
ended May 1, Commerce Department 
states. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Three air services are approved by | 


Mexican government, states commercial 
attache at Mexico City. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Exporting and Importing 


Expansion in exports of American 
industrial machinery is even more pro- 


nounced in 1929, Department of Com- | 


merce states. 


Col. 4 


Shipping | 
Investigation, under War Claims Set- 
tlement Act, of report that Kaiser | 
' owned substantial interest in steamship 
line fails to uncover proof, Arbiter’s of- 
fice announces. 
1 Page 1, Col. 6 
| Commandant of Coast Guard orders | 
discontinuance of North Atlantic ice! 

patrol for 1929 season. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


let al.) 


Tariff 
Detailed calculation and explanation | 
of tentative sliding scale of duties on 
sugar is made public by Senator Smoot. | 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Senator Harrison opposes sliding- | 
scale tariff on sugar. | 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Commissioner of Customs states that 
steel drums for transportation of chem- 


|icals must show domestic make before 


Executive 
‘Mana gement 


Business Conditions 


Business level attained highest point | 

in history in 1928, according to Com- 

| merce Yearbook. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 

| Full text of summary of business con- 
| ditions in 1928, issued by Department 
| of Commerce in connection with publi- 
cation of Commerce Yearbook for 1928. 

| Page 6, Col. 1 
| Conditions in Austria since World| 
War reviewed in radio address by As- | 

| sistant Secretary of Commerce, Julius 
Kline. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 2 
| Decisions Affecting 
| Business 


Petition for writ of certiorari is filed | 
in Supreme Court in case of Cady et al. | 
vy. Mirsky & Co., involving right of cred- | 
itor to file claim against bankrupt es- | 
tate after composition had been con-' 
firmed. 


\ 


Page 8, Col. 1 
District Court for the Western Dis- | 
trict of Missouri holds that consignee’s , 
contract with carrier does not absolve | 
him from liability for rate less than 
published tariff; shipper is not entitled 
to through rates when freight is con- 
signed to one place not on line of | 
through route and upon arrival recon- | 
signed to terminal of through route. 
| (Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. | 
! vy. Badger Lumber & Coal Co. et al.) 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 
Supreme Court asked to determine 
right of independent contract to haul 
garbage through city streets in suit 
brought to compel city of Cincinnati 
to issue permit. (Moock v. City of 
Cincinnati.) 
Page 3, Col. 1 
See Accounting, Taxation. 
See Special Index and Digest of latest 


Page 5, Col. 5 | Federal Court decisions on page 8. 


inverted tanks, but fortunately I had cut! 
the switches the minute I began to nose 
over, so there was little risk of fire. I 
released my safety belt, landed on my 
head and scrambled from under. 

Although the flight was not entirely 
completed, I feel the feasibility of long-| 
range pursuit has been demonstrated and 
that it is entirely practicable to estab- 
lish aerial connection from anywhere in| 
the United States with Alaskan terri- 
tory. The Curtiss “Hawk” pursuit 
plane, equipped with a Curtiss Con- 
queror motor, used in the flight, per- 
formed to perfection. 

I ascribe the failure to reach my goal 
as due to condensation of water from 
the air within the tanks during flight.|! 
I had flown for several hours through 
rain and clouds and had been compelled 
to change altitude innumerable times 
with resultant changes in temperature 
tending to create conditions apt to cause 
condensation. 

I certainly did not use inferior gas, as 
extensive pains were taken at each stop 
to give me the best possible service. 


Consignee Held to Be Liable 


For Reduction in Rate 
[Couliinued from Page 8.) 

the tariff schedules filed, approved and 

published for such interstate shipments 

would permit the lower charge in accord- | 

ance with the apparent understanding of 

the parties. 

As a postulate to the consideration of 
the cases, a few fundamental principles | 
should be stated: 

“A consignee of interstate shipments 
who received the shipments and paid all 
charges claimed, which were less than 
the lawful rates established under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as a matter of 
law assumed liability for the only law- 
ful rate which it had a right to pay or 
the carrier a right to charge, and could 
not escape liability therefor through any 
contract with the carrier, and its lia- 
bility was not a question of fact to be 
determined from circumstances tending 
to show an implied agreement.” (41 
Sup. Court Reporter 509; New York 
Central R. R. v. York & Whitney Co., 
256 U. S. 406; Railway Co. y. Fink, 250 
U. S. 577.) 

“The tariff, so long as it was of force, | 
was, in this respect, to be treated as| 
though it had been a statute, binding as | 
such upon Railroad and shipper 4like.” | 
(Pennsylvania R. R. Co, v. International | 
Coal Mining Co., 230 U. S, 184, 1, e. 197.) 

1, It is apparent from the foregoing 
that if the schedules filed and approved 


| Department of Agriculture 


| being privileged for free entry. 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


Finance 
Banks and Banking | 


Greater activity in foreign security | 
issues in second quarter brought total | 
for quarter to $212,000,000, Department 
of Commerce states. 
. Page 1, Col. 3 | 

Debits to individual accounts in week 
ending July 31 show slight increase | 
over preceding week and 23.7 per cent; 
advance over corresponding week in! 
1928, Federal Reserve Board reports. | 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board announces 
changes in State bank membership in 
Federal Reserve System in week end- 
ing August 2. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Covernment Finance 


Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 


| 


Page 7 | 
Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 


states 
that chemical tests of cornstalks reveal | 
| soil deficiency and are index of actual 
plant-food needs. | 
| Page 1, Col. 6| 

Fourth Pacific Science Congress has | 
adopted resolution urging all Pacific | 
countries to expand soil survey work | 
on basis comparable to methods used! 
by United States Department of Agri- | 
culture. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 





by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and regularly published by the carriers, 
required the payment of a 44-cent rate 
under the circumstances, then, notwith- 
standing any agreement, contract or un- | 
derstanding between the carrier or ship- 
pers, the rate prescribed under the law 
would be applicable and all of the par- 
ties would be bound thereby. 

2. it readily ascertainable that a 
rate of 35 cents has been filed, approved, 
and published for shipments originating 
in Louisiana, and at the point of these| 
initial shipments through to Kansas City, | 
Mo., as the terminal point. However, 
a different question is presented in view 
of the original shipment to a consignee | 
at Pauls Valley, Okla., and then a diver- 
sion of the shipment from that point| 
upon a reconsignment to Kansas City. | 
In that situation it becomes a question 
of interpreting the several tariffs at the 
points touched by the carriage. | 

According to the evidence in the case 
Pauls Valley, Okla., was not on the route 
of a shipment between points in Louisi-| 


is 


jana and the terminal point at Kansas 


City so as to command the 35-cent rate. | 

Plaintiff’s rate expert testified that he| 
had examined, and was familiar with, the 
various schedules of rates appertaining, 
or in any way applicable, to the ship- | 
ments in question and that the appli-| 
cable tariff was a 44-cent rate, which 
involved a shipment originally from | 
Zwolle, La., via Beaumont, Tex., over| 
lines of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company and the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Company to Pauls! 
Valley, and then the movement of such) 
shipments from Pauls Valley over Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company 


| and The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe} 


Railway Company to Kansas City. 
Position of Defendant. 

The evidence on behalf of the defend- 
ants tended to show that the rate of 35 
cents per 100 pounds could have been| 
made applicable if the shipments had | 
been routed through Pittsburg, in the 
State of Kansas. By such routing the 
shipment would have been brought within 
the applicable interstate rate of 35 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

It is urged by the defendants that it| 
is the carrier’s duty to forward traffic! 
over that route which would give the 


| shipper the benefit of the lower rate and 


particularly when such lower rate had} 
been specified by the shipper as a con-| 
dition of shipment. Undoubtedly this | 
rule applies where such instructions are 
given to the initial carrier. 

In the instant case the new consignee | 
sought the benefit of the through rate | 
after the cars had been consigned to a 


| be above. those 


‘Material Increase in Wool Production 
Has Been Recorded in Past Seven Years 


Total Shearing in 1929 Was One Per Cent Higher Than in 


1928 and 36 Per Cent 


Production of wool in the United 
States has shown a material increase 
during the last seven years, it was de- 


|elared on August 3 by the Department 


of Agriculture in a statement pointing 


out that although the 302,000,000 pounds | 
of wool shorn in 1929 was only 1 per'| 


cent, or 3,000,000 pounds above 1928, it 
was about 20,000,000 pounds above 1927, 


|} and 80,000,000 pounds, or 36 per cent} 


above 1922, the last low point in United 
States production. 


Marketing and slaughtering of lambs} 
during the next 10 months are expected | 
| to be no larger than in the corresponding 


period of 1928-29, but are likely to be 


above those of other recent years, it was | 
The De-| 


forecast by the Department. 
partment also estimated, from available 
figures on 1929 sheep numbers, that world 
production of wool in 1929-30 wiil be at 


least as large as that of 1928-29, which} 


was about 6 per cent larger than that 
of 1927-28. 

The full text 
statement follows: 

Marketings and slaughter of lambs 
during the next 10 months are expected 
to be no larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1928-29, but are likely to 
of other recent years. 
While the high level of consumer demand 
for lamb of the past six months may 


of the Department’s 


;not be maintained, any falling off that 
{may occur is not likely to be sufficient | 
y | The supply of lambs from the native | 


to affect lamb prices materially. An 
active demand for feeder Jambs is. ex- 
pected this fall. If this demand becomes 


point far off the route, which entitled 
them to invoke the lower rate. 

The Court is unable to find any au- 
thorities to justify the carrier upon a 
reconsignment so to divert the freight 
as to bring it back to a line of travel 
which would enable it to give the shipper 
the benefit of a lower rate. The ap- 
plicable tariffs bind both parties when 
the reconsignment orders were received. 


Such applicable tariffs involyed a charge | tail prices and the increase in the move- | 


of 44.cents per 100 pounds? 
Accordingly judgment will be given for 
the plaintiff in each of the cases in ac- 


cordance with the prayer of its several| was accompanied by a rise of about 6| 


petitions. 


July 26, 1929. 


Page 8, Col. 2| mission to build branch to Boulder Can- 
| you project. 


effective means to perpetrate peace in 
; address before British War Veterans of 


, Department of Commerce. 


Selling and 


| gestion at ports and cash prices which 


Page 7, Col, vi 

Textiles and Their 

Products 

‘ Wool production has shown material | 

increase in past seven years, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states, 

Page 10, Col. 4) 
Standardization and r 
Simplified Practice i" 


Creation of color council in Great | 


| Britain proposed as means of establish- | 


ing standardized colors, according to! 


Page 1, Col. 6| d 
Purchasin g 


Production Statistics | 
Little increase in milk production ex- | C 
pected during next few years because | 
of beef prices, Department of Agricul- | 
ture says. | 
Page 5, Col. 4 | 
during June 


Explosives produced 


Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 1) 


e 


a 


Marketing 


Foreign Markets 
Weekly list of foreign trade oppor- 
tunities made public by the Department 


of Commerce. é 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Federal Farm Board says it is un-| 
fortunate that wheat is beifg crowded | 
on market sp rapidly as to cause con- 
are much lower than contract prices 


for future delivery. | 
Page 1, Col. 5} 


Service and 
Personnel 


Costs of Living 





s 


Data compiled by Bureau of Labor | Bulletin. 


| Statistics contrasts advance in cost of | 


| America. (Full text of address.) 


| maintenance of policy of peace urged 
| by Senator Thomas. 


|in Foreign Service. 


|from European waters, Department of 


| Deputies to create National Bureau to 


| rural population to cities, Department 
of Commerce reports. 


investigate application of Indian ward 
showed slight decrease as against pro-| for unrestricted release of $85,000 of 
duction for June, 1929, announces the | $350,000 held in trust by Government. 


National Commission on Law Observ. 


Hoover lacks authority to suspend work 
ish naval strength to achieve parity 
with United States. 

War Department. 

Navy Department. 


| snipe will be observed this season, says 
Department of Agriculture. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Promotion of national prosperity by 


Page 2, Col. 1 
State Department announces changes 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Last American naval ship withdrawn 


avy announces. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


General 
Bill introduced in French Chamber of 


evise means for stopping exodus of 


Page 1, Col. 7 
President Hoover refuses executive 
emency to convicted slayer of two 
oast Guardsmen. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Indian Affairs 


Departments of Interior and Justice 
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Law Enforcement 
Judge J. C. Hutcheson, Jr., of south- 
rn district of Texas, named advisor to 


nce and Enforcement. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Senator Swanson says President 


nm cruisers and favors reduction in Brit- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 


Recreation 
Open season on woodcock and jack- 


2 


Page Col. 4 
Veterans 


United States Veterans’ Bureau is- 


| cost of living in 19 of these cities: from 

December, 1914, to June, 1929, and in 13 
| cities from -December, 1917, to June, 
1929, 

Table 1.—Changes in cost of living, 19 
cities, December, 1914, to June, 1929 (per 
cent of increase from December, 1914, to 
June, 1929, A; per cent of decrease from 
June, 1920, to June 1929, B): 


PURUNGO: o6 casa geen tonweees 
Boston 
Buffalo 
| Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
| Houston 
Jacksonville 
BOG AMEGIOE 263. 6 dverspReeken 
| Mobile 
New York 
WOFIOIR 4.5.2 
Philadelphia .... 
Portland, Me. . 
Portland, Orem. ...0sccesetsees 
San Francisco 
| Savannah 
| Seattle 
Washington 20.5 
Table 2.—Changes in cost of living, 13 
| cities, December, 1917, to June, 1929 (per 
cent of increase from December, 1917, to 
June, 1929, A; per cent of decrease from 
| June, 1920, to June, 1929, B): 
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| Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Cincinnati 

Denver . 

Indianapolis .........-.e00. aus 

| Kansas City 

Memphis 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

St. Louis 

Scranton 

Average, United States 
Note.—The increase for the United States 

from 1913 to June, 1929, is 70.2 per cent, 
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Prospects for Peace 


Of World Discussed 


Secretary of Labor Urges Main- 
tenance of Public Opinion. 


[Continued from Page 3.) 


thousands of people who come here from 
other lands, 


And wherever I travel, in whatever 
country, I feel how easy it would be to 
settle down and be at home, if business 
or public duty sent me there to live for 


ues the August number of the Medical 
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Higher Than in 1922. 


| great it may carry the price of feeder 
lambs so high as to reduce profits on 
| feeding below those realized last year. 
| World wool production in 1929-30 wili 
probably be at least as large as that of 
1928-29. Demand for wool in this coun- 
try is expected to be well maintained 
and some improvement in the demand in 
foreign countries may occur within the} 
year. | 
| The long-time outlook suggests the | 
| need for caution in regard t6 further ex- 
pansion in the sheep industry. 

The lamb crop of 1929, a#s indicated by 
the lamb crop report of July 25, was 
about 1 per cent, or ‘250,000 head, 
smaller than that of 1928, but about 7| 
per cent larger than the 1927 crop. The 
western lamb States showed a decrease 
of more than 3 per cent, or about 600,000 | 
lambs, but this was partly offset by an| 
increase of 4 per cent, or 350,000 head, 
|in the native lamb States. There was 
| little difference in the number of lambs 
| saved per 100 ewes in the native lamb 
States in the two years. In the West-| 
ern States the increase of 7 per cent 
in breeding ewes over 1928 was more | 
than offset by the decrease in the num-| 
ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes. The| 
number of early lambs in that region, | 
however, was as large as in 1928, all of 
| the decrease being in the late lamb crop. 
| The largest decreases were in Wyoming, | 


| 





| 302,000,000 pounds of wool shorn in 1929 


has been due in part to the high level of 
industrial activity and in part to the de- 
creased supply and higher prices of com- 
.peting meats. | 

Production of wool in the United) 
States has shown a material increase dur- | 
ing the last seven years. While the} 


was only 1 per cent, or 3,000,000 pounds, | 
above 1928 it was about 20,000,000 | 
pounds above 1927, and approximately 
80,000,000 pounds, or 36 per cent above | 
1922, the last low point in United States | 
production. The small increase in wool | 
shorn this year was due to the lighter av- 
erage weights of fleeces. The number} 
of sheep shorn was 4 per cent larger | 
than in 1928. 

Available information as to sheep num- | 
bers in 1929 in important countries indi- 
cates that world wool production in 1929- 
30 will be at least as large as that of | 
1928-29, which was 6 per cent larger | 
than that of 1927-28. It fleece weights 
in 1929-30 should equal those of 1928- 
29, production would probably be some- | 
what larger but it is not expected that | 
the average weight of fleeces in Aus- | 
tralia the coming year will equal the| 
heavy weight of last year. 

Stocks of raw wool at markets in ‘lead- | 
ing foreign producing countries which 
accumulate from the large 1928 clip| 
have recently been reduced and on July; 
1 were but little larger than a year ago, 
Stocks of wool tops in Continental con- 
ditioning houses at the end of June were | 
nearly 9 per cent larger than they were 
a year earlier. 

Imports of combing and clothing wool | 
into the United States during the first | 
six months of 1929 were 11,000,000) 
pounds greater than those for the same 
period last year, but 23,000,000 pounds 
less than the five-year average for this 








Utah, Nevada and Oregon. 


lamb crop remaining to "be marketed 
from August 1 ‘to November 1 is esti-| 
head, larger than at this date last year. 
| These native lambs will go almost ex- 
| clusively for slaughter. The supply of 
|; western lambs in the areas which usually 
market after August 1, excluding Texas, 
is indicated at about 8 per cent, or 950,- 
| 000 head, smaller than a year ago. 
; Consumer demand for lamb during the 
first half of 1929 was considerably 
stronger than in the same period of 1928, 
as indicated by higher wholesale and re- 





| ment of lamb into consumptive channels. 
| As increase of about 3 per cent in the ap- 
| parent per capita’ consumption of lamb 


per cent in wholesale and retail lam» 
prices. The stronger demand for lamb 


mated to be about 5 per cent, or 300,000 | 


period. Imports for January-June, 1929, | 
| exclusive of carpet wool, amounted to) 
| 77,000,000 pounds, as compared with 66,- | 
000,000 for 1928, and the five-year aver- | 
age of 100,000,000 pounds. 

| Imports of carpet wools for the first 
| six months of this year amounted tq 88,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with 73,000,- 
000 pounds for the same period of 1928, 
| and 71,000,000 pounds, the five-year aver- 
| age, 

Consumption of wool by reporting 
mills in the United States, according to 
the Bureau of the Census for the period, 
January-June, 1929, amounted to 292,- 
000,000 pounds, grease equivalent. This 
| was 28,000,000 pounds greater than the 
total for the corresponding period of | 





| 1928, and about 26,000,000 pounds larger | 
than the five-year ayerage for this pe- 
riod. Consumption in June, 1929, was 
3,000,000 pounds larger than in June, 
\ 1a 
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a time. I believe that today that is the 
sensation of every person, of whatever 
nationality, in traveling over.the world. 

It is just as I say—the world is be- 
coming one large home for every one 
in it. Every one of us begins to have 
that feeling. And because nobody wants 
to wreck his home and because war has 
come to strike us all as just that wreck- 
ing of a home, the world has one more 
reason to turn its back on the ancient 
curse. 

In every way the world is growing 
very small, and it is growing very 
friendly. In your mission of spreading 
the will to peace, you will find yourself 
aided on every hand. But after all, 
there is something in the handclasp of a 
soldier that is deeper and stronger. 

We need you among us to supply that 

touch of poetry only to be found in the 
brotherhood of men who have faced fire 
and risked death at each other’s side. 
Nothing on earth is a finer sight than 
the friendships of men who have been 
scarred in the fires of hostility for they 
alone know the value of friendship. 
_ Go one with your mission of promot- 
ing peace; but go on, even more, to 
give us this touching example of a good 
will that has been born in battles of 
hatred. ‘The world is safe as long as 
that miracle can happen. 

_Let each man love his country, but let 
him spare a little love for other men’s 
countries, too. That is what you are 
showing us how to do, in the splendid 


example of your own broad and gen: 


erous manhood, 

To men who are engaged so well in a 
work so noble, it seems to me presump- 
tuous to address any advice or admoni- 
tion beyond that conveyed in the words 
so familiar to you all, only a few years 
ago—“‘As you were! Carry on!” 


Nova Scotia Paper Plant 
Soon to Begin Operation 


Work on Nova Scotia’s first paper mill, 
which is being constructed near Liver- 
pool, is being pushed rapidly, and at the 
present rate of progress it is expected 
that the plant will be completed and 
the first machine installed on or about 
October 1, the Consul General at Hali- 
fax, T. Jaeckel, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
Department’s statement, issued August 
8, follows: 

The site of the mill is located on tide- 
water, about 600 miles from New York, 
A switch rail extends from the main 
railway line to the water where the 
shipping and loading wharves are lo- 
cated. About 300 men will be employed 
in the mill, while from 500 to 1,000 will 
be kept busy at different times throu 
out the year in forest operations. ee 
plant will have an initial capacity of 250 
tons (short ton of 2,000 pounds) per 


d. 





